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Mk. Byrnes’ much publicised Stuttgart speech 
sex0 contains many points which would have merited 
a more favourable reception had the speech been 


ACS delivered in another place, to a different audience 

and by the spokesman of a nation other than the 
1 the @ United States. Outside France, few will gainsay 
right | the proposition that, subject to adequate safe- 
really J guards, there should now bea central German 
e, he § administration (or, as the Russians prefer, central 
next | German secretariats) for a unitary Rtich. It is, 

or should be, a matter of universal agreement that 

the drafting of peace terms for Germany should be 
KES undertaken with expedition ; and, though it may 


be difficult now to undo substantially the acquisi- 
tion by Poland of the Western territories pro- 
visionally given her by the Potsdam Agreement, 
‘4 it is arguable that some modification of the Oder- 
‘ Neisse line, on the basis both of ethnic rights and 
economic efficiency, calls for consideration. 

* Unhappily it is impossible to overlook the fact 
that Mr. Byrnes was speaking as the representa- 
tive of a Power which has announced that it is 
planning for the remobilisation, at need, of an 
army four million strong, which is pressing on 
with the production of atomic bombs, and whose 
interpretation of America’s imperialist mission 
has been illustrated by the unilateral acquisition 
of bases in the Pacific, by the suppression of 
democracy in Korea and the Philippines, and by 
wholehearted material support for the worst 
reactionary elements in China, even at the cost 
of plunging that country in civil war. Nor can 
it be forgotten that Mr. Byrnes was speaking 
after General McNarney, commanding U.S. 
Forces in Germany, had expressed his shocked 
surprise at the discovery that Russian policy in 
the Reich aims at “‘ the destruction of the capitalist 
system,” or that, in the American Zone, food 
distribution, according to a published report by 
Sefior del Vayo, is organised to the detriment of 
Socialists and in favour of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union. 

In the next place, it must be asked, why did 
Mr. Byrnes prefer to make his statement of Ameri- 
can policy, not to the Council of Foreign Ministers 
in Paris, but from a rostrum in Germany with all 
the apparatus of mass publicity? Clearly one 








underlying motive behind the speech was to 
influence the forthcoming municipal elections in 
Berlin in an attempt to offset the sweeping victories 
of the. United Socialist Party in Saxony and 
Thuringia and to “sell”? the United States to 
the German people as their chainpion against 
what Mr. Byrnes termed “‘ the political domination 
or manipulation of an outside Power.”” Germany, 
or at least Western Germany, is invited to accept 
from American hands “freedom” on terms 
acceptable to American Big Business. 

We have yet to learn the Russians’ response to 
Mr. Byrnes’ propositions. They are unlikely to 
oppose in principle the contention that Germany 
should be treated as an economic whole ; indeed, 
they have taken the lead in endeavouring to pro- 
mote greater inter-zonal trade. But their reactions 
are likely to be influenced, first and foremost, 
by deep suspicions of the sort of “‘ democracy ”’ 
which Mr. Byrnes postulates as a condition for the 
establishment of a central Reich administration. 
As for France, Mr. Byrnes has succeeded, for 
almost the first time in recent French history, in 
creating unanimity of French opinion. The 
American “line” is attacked by every Paris 
journal, ranging from the Right-wing L’ Aube to 
the Communist L’Humanité, as a plea for the 
resurgence of Germany as a pawn in the American 
orbit without regard for the security or economic 
interests of France. If Mr. Byrnes had desired 
to increase French intransigeance over the 
German problem, or to make France more 
inclined to look to Moscow as the sole source of 
succour, he could not have succeeded better. 

What has the British Government to say about 
it? It is known that the purport of Mr. Byrnes’ 
speech was communicated, before it was delivered, 
to Mr. Bevin, and there is no evidence, so far, 
that the British Government dissents in any detail. 
Yet, this at least can be said of the speech without 
fear of contradiction: it was not a statement of 
Socialist policy which should command the 
unquestioning endorsement of a Labour Govern- 
ment. In particular, we would note that, though 
Mr. Byrnes was emphatic that American forces 
would stay in Europe, and that there could be no 
question of dispensing with a “‘ security ”’ garrison 


for the time being, he gave no hint of support for 
(indeed he appeared to oppose) the whole idea of 
international control of the Ruhr to which the 
British Labour movement is committed, It is a 
matter for disquiet that, while high-ranking Nazis 
or ex-Nazis continue to be appointed in the 
British Zone to positions of authority, like the 
post of Director-General of Railways recently 
allotted to Dr. Busch, the Cabinet should give 
the impression that its conception of British 
policy towards Germany is simply acquiescence 
in an American Peace. The interests of the 
United States in Europe are not identical with 
those of Britain or France or any of the nations 
on Europe’s north-western Atlantic seaboard. 
What is needed to-day—and has been needed 
for a year past—is that the British Government 
should take the lead in endeavouring to concert 
with France and our other continental neighbours 
a European policy towards Germany. That alone 
will save us from drifting disastrously into the 
position of American satellite in a struggle 
between two Big Power camps. 


Crumbs of Comfort 


Small crumbs of comfort have fallen from the 
Paris Conference table. Having decided sensibly 
that it would be fatal to adjourn the Peace Con- 
ference at this stage and that, in consequence, 
the Assembly of the United Nations should be 
postponed for one more month, the Big Four 
now seem to be in agreement that October 23rd 
should really be a deadline for the Paris Con- 
ference to finish its work, and that the various 
committees must complete their tasks by October 
oth. One controversial issue has been smoothed 
“in the wings ”’ by the Italo-Austrian agreement 
that equality of cultural and economic rights 
shall be assured for all inhabitants of the South 
Tyrol. German and Italian are both to be 
Official languages, and frontier impediments are 
to be eased. If this excellent example could be 
followed in the case of the no-man’s land between 
Italy and Yugoslavia, the task of the Committee 
now considering the Trieste Statute would be 
sensibly lightened. Unfortunately, though Mr. 
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reaties, Venezia Giulia with its ports 
ponds his 9 eitenelc MeCN one 
yrol is lucky in lacking. So 

approach to an agreed solution for 
its disputed hinterland are not obvious. 


End of a Dynasty : 


Little Simeon II had no ehance: the over- 
whelming vote in favour of a Republic in 
was a foregone conclusion. In the eyes 
Bulgarian people the Coburg dynasty had become 
identified with tyranny and disaster, with the 
economic backwardness of a 


R 


iy iakenenn, 
peasants and workers are naturally ious, © 


with violations of the constitution and the estab- 
lishment of a dictatorship maintained by terror, 
and with a foreign policy aimed, in Germany’s 
interest, at perpetual discord between the Slav 
peoples of the Balkans. The boy Simeon is the 
scapegoat for Bulgaria’s defeat in three futile 
and disastrous wars in the last thirty-three years. 
What form the new Republic will take remains 
to be seen. On the eve of the plebiscite, not 
even the Church or the Right-wing opposition 
ventured to defend the monarchy; but it does 
not follow that these elements will favour the sort 
of Péople’s Republic which the Left wing of the 
Fatherland Front has in mind. 


Royal House Warming 


While the ex-King and his family are packing 
their bags in Sofia, the Populist Party is i 
Athens ready for the return of George II. Its 
first action, coinciding with the announcement 


that British troops will evacuate the Athens area | 


by September 15th, has been to re-impose the 
Security Laws which were suspended before 
the plebiscite. 
the Gendarmerie power to arrest anybody 
“suspected” of planning any measure against 
public order. ‘“‘ Suspects,”’ after trial by special 
tribunal, are liable to deportation to the islands. 
Since the laws came into operation, last April, 
there have been 1,500 deportations under this 
edict alone. Meanwhile, revolutionary activity 
is increasing in the Mount Olympus area, and 
the main Athens-Salonika road—the only land 
communication between the cities—is reported 
to have been put out of action by guerrilla mines. 
At the Security Council, Mr. Manuilsky continues 
his voluble efforts to prove that Greece con- 
stitutes a “‘situation’’ requiring investigation. 
The British reply, delivered by Sir Alexander 
Cadogan, is that the Greek elections and plebiscite 
were fair and a clear reflection of the will of the 
majority of the Greek people ; that the internal 
politics of Greece are no affair of the Security 
Council; and that conditions in Greece would 
be better than they are if it were not for “‘ Com- 
munist pressure and propaganda inside Greece 
and along her borders.”’ In this ideological 
tug of war the Council is more likely to take sides 
than frame impartial judgment. 


France and Viet-Nam 


The French are busily engaged trying to limit 
the area over which the Viet-Nam shall have 
administrative control. During the course of the 
recent negotiations in Paris with Viet-Nam 
representatives, the French called a second con- 
ference in Southern Annam, ostensibly for con- 
sultative purposes. This was naturally regarded 
as prejudging the issues, and the Paris talks 
broke down. New proposals which’ were then 
made by the President of the Viet-Nam Republic, 
Mr. Ho Chi-Minh, have also been rejected by 
‘the French. The rich rice-lands of Cochin- 
China are the crux of the matter. Shall they be a 
part of the Viet-Nam, or a separate part of an 
Indo-Chinese Federation embracing Cambodia 
and Laos? The French are trying to set up a 
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VJ Day to new peak levels. On the other 


the acute maldistribution of wealth, out of which 
capitalist slumps spring. 


The American Strike 


After all, the American Federation of Labour, 
and not the Congress of Industrial Organisation, 
has taken the lead in challenging the official 
“ wages stop ” policy in the United States. The 
seamen and port workers organised in the A.F. 
of L. have effectively held up shipping in both 
the Atlantic and the Pacific ports; and the 
C.1.O. Unions in the industries affected are co- 
operating by refusing to break the A.F. of L. 
picket-lines. Whether or not this is the be- 
ginning of a really big wage-offensive, or the. 
Unions’ reply to the failures to keep prices under 
effective control, it is certainly a strong challenge 
to the Administration, which looks like having 
to sanction an advance going beyond what is 
allowable under the formula hitherto applied. 
The Wage Stabilisation Board cannot possibly 
contend that prices have not risen as a consequence 
of the relaxations in control, or that profit margins 
have not widened considerably in recent months. 
In this case, the employers are in effect not 
parties to the dispute ; for they had agreed to 
a larger advance than the Stabilisation Board was 
proposed to endorse. The struggle is thus 
directly between the Unions and the Government, 
which cannot evade responsibility. Naturally, 
the Government is particularly anxious just now 
to appear to be neither for Labour nor against 
it; for it wants to keep all Labour issues as much 
as possible in the background during the election. 
Labour, on the other hand, is being forced 
further into politics; and the A.F. of L. is said 
to be on the point of setting up a Political Action 
Committee of its own, to rival and, it hopes, to 
supplant that of the C.I.O. 


of the Board to suggest that it will interfere 
in any serious way with the Iron and Steel 
Federation’s resistance to public control. 


- converted war factories that have been opened 


up for the most part employ women’s labour ; 
and in face of the fall in employment ig steel and 
tinplates as well as in coal-mining, remains 
a surplus of male labour for which nd openings 
exist. The increase in women’s employment 
has improved the industrial balance of the region 
—and has incidentally reduced the supply of 
young women entering domestic service outside 
Wales—but it has not got rid of unemployment. 
Housing, too, has been going very slowly in 
South Wales, where housing conditions are 
generally abominable; and there have been 
many grievances over the dealing of compensation 
and other payments in connection with children’s 
allowances. The feeling of umrest in the area 
has been strengthened by Mr. Attlee’s brusque 
refusal of the request, supported by all rarties 
in South Wales, for a Secretary of State at the 
head of a Welsh Department. The Communists 
as wel] as the Welsh Nationalists can make capital 
out of this against the Labour Party. On the 
other side of the account there is only the pro- 
posed Severn Bridge, which will come before 
a public inquiry during the next few weeks. 
That, however, is still merely a project—as, 
according to the organisers of last Saturday’s 
demonstration, are many of the new factories 
promised but not yet even being built. 


No Trade With Argentina? 


The British Trade Delegation is coming kome. 
The point of failure was clearly the fate 
of the Argentine sterling balances, which total 
over a hundred and forty million pounds. Tke 
British delegation was unable to accept the 
Argentine demand for the conversion of the 
balances into a loan at two and a half per cent., 
after using twenty-five millions for the redemp- 
tion of Argentina’s bonded debt to Britain and 
ten millions for a credit to Brazil to pay for 
Argentine purchases there. The British, who had 
sought an overall agreement covering the meat 
contract and the British-owned railways as well 
as the sterling balances, could get no answer to 
their definite proposal about meat supplics and 
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r also unable even to begin a discussion about 
railways. They had been instructed 

that Argentina could not be given preferential 


of the balances since this 
ia and other countries 
a total of over four thousand 
for war debts. The negotiations have 
led. Sefior Miranda stated that no compromise 
was possible on the Argentine formula, which 
President Peron could not be persuaded to amend. 
et what does Peron hope to gain by the break- 
down? Argentina cannot in the long run do 
without the British meat market. 
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Europe after Unrra 


The European Sub-Commission of Uno’s 
Economic and Social Council, which has been 
meeting in London with an almost entire absence 
of publicity, has this week finished drawing up its 
report for consideration by the Council at its 
next meeting. The report proposes the establish- 
ment under Uno of a Economic 
Council to continue the relief functions of Unrra 
in Europe and also to undertake somewhat 
Jonger-run forms of economic development. It 
would take over the functions of the existing 
provisional Boards dealing with European intefnal 
transport, coal allocations, and other similar 
matters, and would be supported financially by 
Uno as a whole, with the Americans playing a 
direct part in its work, as indeed they would have 
to do if they were to be called upon to supply a 
large part of the capital needed for its operation. 
In the discussions, the Soviet delegate, suspicious 
that the plan may be a cover for capitalist infiltra- 
tion into Eastern Europe, has apparently kept, 
for the most part, an ominous silence; but the 
Czechs and Poles, who want American capital for 
economic development, have been more oncoming. 
The Americans are said also to have been 
fearful of being committed to a big extension of 
Untra under another name. Finally, Germany, 
it appears, has been to all intents and purposes 
left out of consideration, because it could not 
be brought in without prejudging policy issues 
that are under discussion elsewhere. Altogether, 
the prospects of having a new organisation ready 
to take over from Unrra in Europe by the end of 
the year cannot be regarded as bright. 


F.A.O. at Work 


The Food and Agriculture Organisation, on the 
other hand, appears at this stage to be getting on 
reasonably well. Sir John Boyd Orr is one of 
those obstinate idealists who refuse to be put 
down or discouraged by politicians. To him the 
problem is a simple essay in scientific arithmetic. 
Here are so many people, all over the world, 
with opén mouths: and empty stomachs; and 
here is so much food-growing capacity that could 
be used to supply their needs. Obviously all that 
is needed is to arrange for the output that will 
suffice to feed everybody on an adequate scale 
of nutrition and, lest Nature prove unduly 
bountiful in responding to what man proposes, to 
guarantee thz producers against losses by setting 
up international bodies that can buy for stock 
or for pre-distribution in case of gluts and can 
relezse from stocks to meet unexpected shortages. 
This hard, idealistic Scottish common sense 
juckily finds an echo everywhere in agricultural 
hearts, and even in the minds of politicians who 
have to pay attention to agricultural interests. It 
is the only form of planning that is not anathema 
to the American Government, and it is croaked 
at only by economists of the “liberal”. school 
who are afraid that it may all turn into a world 
conspiracy to hold up agricultural prices—as 
indeed it may, if things go wrong. The attitude 
of the Soviet Union, which is not yet in F.A.O., 
remains doubtful; but there is hope that some 
sort of Food Board will emerge, representing 
both importing and exporting countries, and 
pledged -to plans for expariding world food pro- 
duction and for steadying prices by building up 
buffer stocks when conditions allow. bs 


TRADE UNIONS 


Ir is now necessary to face the 

consequences 
of the social changes which have converted Trade 
Unionism from a barely tolerated outlaw into 
an indispensable part of the working machinery 
of our society. Wages and conditions can no 
longer be left to the planless higgling of the 
market. They could be left to it only as long 
as the employers had the whip hand, and our 
society was conducted on the assumption that 
the whip hand ought to be theirs. 

In these days there have to be great wage- 
bargains covering whole industries and involving 
hundreds of thousands of workers, and each of 
these great bargains has to be made in pretty 
close relation to all the others, because it is 
really a question of deciding how much the 
country can afford to pay out in wages without 
running into inflation, and then of sharing out 
the total so as to minimise disappointment and 
friction. Under these circumstances, most wage- 
bargaining is bound to be very remote from the 
ordinary worker ; and as far as wages and working 
hours are concerned, he is bound to feel that his 
Union is an external power that does things to 
him rather than an expression of his own and 
his fellow-workers’ wills. The Trade Union 
bureaucracy, unavoidably swollen by the mass 
of tasks imposed upon it, comes to feel, and to be 
felt as, increasingly separate from the rank and file ; 
and the Trade Union, in one of its aspects, 
becomes an instrument for disciplining labour 
rather than a means of self-expression and striving 
after social improvement. — 

This is a dangerous state of affairs; but there 
is no evading the circumstances that have given 
rise to it. If there is to be a wages policy, there 
must be large and comprehensive agencies for 
collective bargaining, and it must be possible, 
through these. agencies, to reach conclusive 
settlements. Such settlements are, however, 
out of the question if any dissatisfied group is 
free to break away, to set up a rival Union, and 
to claim recognition as an independent bargaining 
agency; and, even apart from “ breakaway ” 
Unions, collective bargaining will not work if 
there are not merely rival, but positively hostile 
Unions claiming to represent the same groups of 
workers. ‘If we are to use collective bargaining as 
the main instrument for adjusting labour re- 
lations, there must be in each industry a recog- 
nised body—either a single Union or a closely 
knit Federation—to do the bargaining on the 
labour side, just as there must be, and normally 
is, a single competent authority on the em- 
ployers’ side. 

It. does not, of course, follow from this that 
every worker must be compelled to belong to 
the recognised Union of his trade or industry. 
It may suffice to give a single body exclusive 
recognition of its bargaining rights for the grades 
which it does in fact adequately represent. But 
this will certainly not suffice in all cases, and 
especially it will not serve in those in which 
there is a large element of common danger. 
The miner, whose life and limb continually 
derend on the vigilance and comradely be- 
haviour of his mates, simply cannot be expected, 
save under pressure of superior force, to agree 
to work with a non-unionist ; for he feels that 
such a man does not belong to his work-com- 
munity, and is not to be trusted. 

Even apart from this, the Trade Unionist in 
almost any industry in which Trade Unionism 
is strong feels a contempt for the non-unionist 
as a man who wants to reap the benefits of 
Unionism without paying his share. It is of 
no more use to argue against this sentiment 
than it would be to explain to a Roman Catholic 
that men could get along just as well, and more 
freely, without churches or creeds, or to expect 
betting pools to die out because a mathematician 

demonstrated that, on the average, the betting 
public was bound to lose. We are not equating 
these things; we are simply saying that the 
‘ordinary Trade Unionist’s contempt for non- 
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IN TRANSITION 


unionism is an ineradicable sentiment. Nor 
is it merely foolish ; for, if Trade Unions are 
the 4 agencies through which wages 
and conditions are settled for entire industries, 
surely the natural and democratic thing is for all 
those whose conditions depend on them to 
become their members. 

This is the democratic thing ; but it is subject 
to the proviso that the Unions themselves must 
be democratic bodies, within which the rank 
and file members must have as much real “‘ say ’’ 
int policy as can be made consistent with orderly 
determination of wages and conditions on a 
national scale. Even if the general rate of wages 
and the general levels of working hours have to be 
settled nationally, by bargains which must take 
account of what is being done in other industries, 
there are a great many secondary issues which 
need to be adjusted locally cr sectionally, in the 
closest possible contact with the worker whose 
well-being and happiness in work they directly 
affect. Every Trade Union needs to have a really 
good workshop, local and sectional machinery 
for dealing with issues of this kind; and the 
work of such machinery in many of the largest 
Unions is the most important source of unofficial 
strikes, breakaways, and bad spirit in the factory 
or place of work. Moreover, these who negotiate 
nationally need continually to be thinking of the 
ways in which these general settlements will 
react on conditions in each particular shop, 
locality and section ; and accordingly the Union’s 
central machine needs to be built up in such a 
way as to keep the permanent officials in close 
touch with local feeling and conditions—which 
becomes harder and harder as Unions get bigger, 
especially where they are made up of workers of 
many different trades, skills and types of industrial 
experience. 

This means that, if the Unions federated in 

the Trades Union Congress are to claim exclusive 
bargaining rights, including the right to settle 
among themselves which groups each Union is to 
represent, it will be incumbent on active Trade 
Unionists to take in hand the task of bringing 
internal Trade Union democracy up to date. 
A great deal more thought will have to be given 
to the function and power of Joint Production 
Committees, or similar bodies, in industries of 
various types. In particular, the relation te- 
tween J.P.C.’s and Shop Stewards’ Committees, 
and between these Committees and the district 
organisation of the Trade Unions represented on 
them, requires review ; and there will have to be 
found ways of relating the national and district 
machinery of the Unions more closely to the 
workshop machinery. Some thought has teen 
given to these problems, but not nearly enough ; 
and there will have, in addition, to be a renewal 
of questioning whether size is in itself as much a 
good as it seemed when the Trade Unions were 
still only claimants for rower, and whether power, 
now they have got it, could not in some cases be 
used more effectively in a less centralised way. 
This applies especially to such vast combines as 
the Transport and General Workers’ Union, and 
the General and Municipal Workers’ Union, 
with their strangely heterogeneous memberships. 
Is it really necessary, or desirable, for one Union 
to include besides dockers, busmen, tramwaymen, 
taxi-drivers, lorry-drivers, and many other kinds 
of transport workers, such curiously assorted 
groups as flour-millers, quarrymen, tinplate 
workers, engineering workers, and agricultural 
labourers ? Now that some of these groups are 
strong enough to stand by themselves, would it 
not be better for all parties if they did ? 

The question is not only one of sectional and 
grade representation, though that is important : 
it is also one of rower. A composite Union can- 
rot afford to give any of its sections an unlimited 
right to draw on the common funds without 
submitting to the overriding authority of some 
body representing all sections of the merbe ship 
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greatly 
fraction of these powers have inevitably. 
by any one’s will, passed over into the hands of 


THE CASE FOR PARTITION 


were possible last May, have been made impos- 
sible by the progressive deterioration of relations 
between the Pslestine Administration and both 
Jews and Arabs. The price of Arab support has 
been steadily raised during the summer, while 
the Jews, with nearly all their moderate Left- 
wing leadership held in detention camps, and 
subjected to the dictatorship of General Barker, 
have decided that there is nothing to gain by 
attending the opening of the conference. Finally, 
American support for the Morrison plan, has 
been withheld. 

A black situation is relieved by one hopeful 
sign. The Egyptian deadlock is beginning to 
alarm the Arab League. It now realises that if 
no solution is found, Mr. Bevin will return to the 
1936 Treaty. The shrewd politicians of the 
League, including its Egyptian secretary, Azzam 
Pasha, see that the double demand for withdra 
of British troops from Egypt and immediate 
independence for an Arab Palestine, is something 
which no British Government can possibly 
concede. Unless the League is prepared to 
recognise British interests in Palestine, there is 
no prospect of progress in the Egyptian negotia- 
tions. There is good reason to believe that Sidky 
Pasha is prepared to consider a Jewish State in 
part of Palestine, provided that the Jews will 
grant to the British all the military bases which 
they need, and so facilitate the total evacuation of 
British troops from Egypt. 

This, unfortunately, is what the so-called 
Morrison Plan completely fails to do. Unaccept- 
able to Jews and Arabs alike, it makes disorder 
certain in Palestine and so renders it useless as a 
military base. It is a Colonial Office concoction, 
designed in the true tradition of that Office to 
avoid finality. It retains all the keys of power in 
British hands, and even if the Jews and Arabs 
were prepared to work it, maintains that uneasy 
equilibrium between the two communities which 
the Palestine Administration is so adept at 
exploiting. The Jews and Arabs of Palestine are 
no fools: they have seen through the Plan and 
understand perfectly its intentions—to maintain 
the status quo. If there is anything on which 
they agree, it is that the status gue—an autocratic 
police state ruled without the consent of a single 
Palestinian—is completely intolerable. 

It is very difficult in these circumstances to 
understand why the Government has refused to 
accept the Jewish Agency’s proposal that partition 
should be the main item on the agenda. The Jews, 
despite the fact that half the National Home was 
removed by the separation of Transjordan in 1922, 
were ready to consider partition in 1937. Once 
again, they were prepared to discuss it with the 
Anglo-American Committee. But the majority of 
the Committee were unwilling to despair of a 
unitary solution under British Trusteeship ; and 
the American Government also regarded partition 
as a desperate resort. As a result, the plan never 
got beyond informal discussion. 

With the deterioration of the position, the 


attitude. It has refused to send observers to a 
Conference whose main item on the agenda is the 
Morrison Plan, withdrawn its tentative offer of a 


partition is the only basis on which American 
financial and technical aid will be 
Since partition is acceptable to the Jewish 
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injustice, either to Arabs or to Jews, was partition. 
What led the Royal Commission to this “ co 
of despair ” was its realisation that no British 


munities, particularly in an area where other Arab 
peoples, a great deal more backward than the 
Palestinians, had achieved independence. By 
keeping Jews and Arabs under colonial rule, 
the Mandate stimulated irresponsibility, extrem- 
ism, and therefore conflict. On the Jewish side, 
it led to the creation under the Jewish Agency, of 
an imperium in imperio, a self-governing Jewish 
community, frustrated by and frustrating the 
British officials. On the Arab side, where the 
exiguous social services remained in the hands 
of the Administration, it provided protection for 
the rich against the poor and fostered the social 
and political irresponsibility of a small and 
reactionary ruling class. 

What changes have occurred since the Peel 
Report? The imposition of the White Paper 
policy transformed the Jews from a law-abiding 
and peaceful community under inadequate British 
protection, into a fanatical Resistance Movement, 
controlling more powerful armed forces than any 
Arab State possesses. On the Arab side, nothing 
has been done to reduce the discrepancy between 
the Jewish and the Arab standard of living, to 
induce the rich Arabs to accept social responsi- 
bility—even to the extent of paying taxes—or to 
create, as was hoped, a moderate group of politi- 
cians, friendly to British rule. On the contrary, 
in the crisis of 1941, when Palestine was threatened 
by German invasion, the Arabs remained com- 


_ of the Palestine Administration. 
~to General Barker and sought protection behind 


British control immigration, Jews will believe 

i But if Ben Gurian has to’ restrict 
immigration, the Jews of the world will be much 
more inclined to settle down where they are, 
once the homeless Jews of Eastern Europe have 
been brought to Palestine. 

The main objection to partition is, of course, 
that any area, big enough to form a viable Jewish 
State, will at first include as many, if not more, 
Arabs, as Jews. It would be futile to deny the 
injustice which this entails. But the choice in 


Moreover, 
if left to fend for themselves, as a tiny corner of an 
exclusively Arab world, the Jews would be bound 


in their own self interest to treat their Arab 


Whereas the 
stimulates conflict, partition creates 
conditions in which Jews and Arabs are compelled 
to negotiate, and might well lead to the formation 
of a Greater Syrian Federation, in which the Jews 
will no longer be regarded as the spearhead of 
British imperialism, but as fellow-members of a 
single Middle Eastern community. 

It will be objected that partition will have to be 
imposéd and will involve risks. But the Morrison 
Pian will also have to be imposed and settles 
nothing. In recent weeks one of the most deplor- 
able developments has been the moral collapse 
It has abdicated 


his barbed wire. Any solution which seeks to 
restore its broken authority is doomed to failure. 
By imposing “‘ Peel plus the Negeb,”’ the Govern- 
ment could redeem its failures of this summer, 
fulfil its solemn pledges to the Jews and break 
the ian deadlock which is endangering its 
relations with the Arab League. 
R. H. S. Crossman 
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on Marae, septoang in Canada, is as interesting. 

any detective story. It leaves no doubt that 
the USSR had an elaborate secret service organis- 
ation at work in Canada, 


of reference. There is little real occasion for 
surprise in such revelations. All countries 
have their espionage systems overseas, and the 
USSR is by no means exceptional in using the 
diplomatic cover of its Embassy. The Soviet 
Ambassador in Canada (who is now Ambassador 
in London), is exonerated from any: connection 
with the two or three separate Russian spy 
systems: the work was carried on behind steel 
doors on a floor in the Embassy to which the 
Russian Ambassador was not himself admitted. 
The Canadian authorities are somewhat naively 
surprised at the success of the Russians in gaining 
willing co-operation from respectable Canadian. 
scientists and experts. They would have under- 
stood if money had been the motive, since most 
spi¢és work for money. But these scientists 
(who sometimes took a little money), were prepared 
to work for the USSR for ideological reasons, 
and this upsets the authorities very much indeed. 
Even now national governments have not under- 
stood how deeply the nationalist. monopoly of: 
atomic research outrages scientists with an 
international mind. Some may have argued that 
it would be better for the world if Russia 
knew about atomic energy, since the Americans 
would presumably be less likely to start dropping 
atomic bombs if they knew that New York and 
Chicago might also be atomised. Whether the 
Canadians who gave the information went into 
such crguments I do not know; presumably 
some of them were just angry that their moral 
code should be so grievously betrayed by the 
Western Allies, and they acted from a belief 
that scientific knowledge should be spread in 
Russia as well as in America. In any case the 
lesson is clear—that in a war with Russia many 
liberals as well as Communists would be, if not 
“ fifth columnists,’ at least very much divided 
in ther loyalty. 
* * * 

Obviously there is no way out of the tangle 
except through internatiomal control, and here 
one comes up against the greatest puzzle of 
Soviet behaviour. The Baruch proposals for 
control of —_— energy were open to serious 

iticism. The Russians might fairly argue 
ys there was no guarantee that the American 
Government really meant to part with its 
secrets. And they could have very pertinently 
raised the question whether, if the USSR agreed 
to inspection, the United States would really do 
the same thing, and let Soviet experts inspect 
American factories and be prepared to scrap 
her atomic bombs by order of Uno. But, 
if she had accepted the prorosals as a basis for 
discussion, Russia could effectively have argued 
these points. Her actual reply that they in- 
fringed “‘national sovereignty”’ was a devastating 
blow to everyone who’ fears a new arms race 
and another war. Professor Blackett, in The 
Atom and the Charter (a pamphlet published by 
the Fabian Society), defends Russia by urging 
that the veto power which the Americans want 
to abolish is only a recognition of realities. That 
certainly is a case which the Russians could have 
effectively argued. But that they should turn down 
any possible basis of agreement on atomic 
energy is difficult to explain or defend. 

x * * 


The resignation of five members of the B.B.C. 
staff is no: any kind of demonstration against 
some new scandal in Langham Place ; it is merely 
a sad proof that an ancient and perennial scandal 
Christopher Salmon has long been 


still exists. 


one of the very few imaginative and intelligent 
broadcasting producers; he has been responsible 
for features that have lifted British broadcasting 
out of the rut of uninspired prudence. He has 
accepted an academic post because the B.B.C. 
cannot use his services ; it does not trust anyone 
with ideas. In the same way Denis Bryson, young 
and enthusiastic, finds that to suggest any fresh 
idea for the Talks side of the B.B.C. means to- 
wait for six weeks for a decision and then to have 
it returned unrecognisably mangled by reople 
with much less knowledge than himself of the kind 
of thing that is worth while and interesting to the 
discerning listener. So he goes to seek his 
fortunes elsewhere. Ian Cox is another sad 
case of genuine loss to the public. All of which 
goes once again to show that bureaucracy can 
stifle things of the mind, and that though broad- 
casting is better in public than in commercial 
hands, a public corporation needs competition to 
keep it alive just as much as private enterprise. 
There should have been another Corporation, 
perhaps less officially tied, crying out for the 
services of Christopher Salmon and Denis Bryson 
and Ian Cox. = c 


A cultured Italian woman who is working for 
Unrra, writes as follows to an English friend. 
(I quote verbatim, omitting names and places) : 

. and in Sicily I had some strange experiences : 

I found the English and American personnel of 

Unrra down there unpleasantly Fascist-minded and 

also disgustingly despising of Italians. The medical 

officer who had requested my visit (I had to help 
over malaria problems) is an old Englishman—the 
colonial type—who thought he was making our 
trip through—more interesting by relating what 
he believed to be amusing experiences he had with 
the “ natives ”—he was very proud of the fact that 
every now and then he ly kicks them around 

(“and I mean I really use my aioe ”)—until I told 

him flatly that I was not entertained as I, too, was 

a native—then he became very paternal and nice, 

and, of course, said that I do not “ seem a native ”— 

as if this should flatter me! When we were going 
to spend the night, he casually ordered a double 

bedroom at the hotel. I tried to pass it off as a 

misunderstanding due to his faulty Italian, but he 

had the cheek to ask me the morning after why I 

had changed the rooms he had ordered. As if 

this were not enough another Englishman was quite 
as forthright in his approach and an American even 
worse. to absolutely disgusted. 

Thé same medical officer repeatedly assured me 

that what Italy needs is another Duce—actual words ! 

His opinion was shared by most of the staff in 

and they all insisted that Italy was 100 per cent. Fas- 

cist until it seemed wiser to change attitude when it 
became evident that Germany would be defeated. 

They added that the partisan movement was prac- 

tically a myth encouraged by the Alliés for political 

reasons, that Fascism had been a great benefit to 

Italy and Mussolini a very great man...” 


* * * 








Last week the following observation appeared 
in the Evening Standard : 

. . « the whole English cricket-loving public, 
which, so far as Test matches at any rate are con- 
cerned, includes almost every man and literate 
male child, and the more responsibly minded 
women as well. 

After this, those who follow the press with care 
were not surprised to find on the back page of 
the Daily Express of September 6th a letter from 
a convenient lady who wrote asking the Sports 
Editor why he did not cater more for women 
readers on the sports page. “‘ We are just as 
interested in most sports as our menfolk and 
know just as much about them—if not more.”’ 
She explains that she nearly scored a dividend 
from her first pools effort of the season. “I only 
* flutter’ modestly, but I'll get a prize one day 
and then I'll buy. . .” 

The explanation? Simple, comparatively 
innocent, but quite instructive. For some years 
before the war the big circulation dailies ran a 
furious competition for the woman reader. Hence 
the woman’s page, the “free gifts”’ stunt and 
all the rest of it. There was one disapfointing 
feature. Sport, which in Northcliffe’s day came 
about fourth in the order of news-value (after 
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war, sex and crime) dropped to the seventh place 
use women, the great new reader-market and 
advertisement-eaters, were not, for the most 
part, interested in sport. Hence the beginning 
a campaign to persuade advertisers that 
“responsibly minded women” have become 
sports-fans. 
* * 7 

Amongst those who were killed in the air 
accident near Paris last week were two good friends 
of mine, Mr. and Mrs. Binford Hole. Hole 
was a solicitor who first became politically inter- 
ested after Hitler’s seizure of power. He was 
for many years on the executive of the Haldane 
Society and the National Council for Civil 
Liberties, and he worked with the greatest per- 
tinacity for people who would otherwise have 
suffered injustices through lack of money or 
influential friends. I recall particularly Hole’s 
help in the case of the six Chinese who were handed 
over at Tientsin to Japan, and in the defence of 
the master of the S.S. Stancroft at Gibraltar 
during the Spanish War. He was a great standby 
in all cases affecting refug.es. His tragic death is 
deplorable alike on public and on personal 
grounds. 

+ * 

It will be remembered that when Mr. Strachey 
introduced bread rationing, he said it was a 
precaution in case of harvest failures due to bad 
weather, or against the U.S. being unable to 
send what she promised. The vast maritime strike 
in America and the continuous downpour in this 
country have completely vindicated Mr. Strachey’s 
prudence. Not since 1846, when a wet July 
forced Sir Robert Peei’s hand and “‘ rained away 
the Corn Laws,” has the British weather so 
obviously affected the reputation of a politician. 

CRITIC 


VESTRIED INTERESTS 
(After Robert Browning) 


So far as the fortune of battle is known, 

Who leads in the Browning Centenary fray >—~ 
The Parish Church of St. Marylebone 

Or the Chapel not far away ? 


There’s many a missile for who can hurl, 
When a shrine is voted as right and meek, 
Where the poet wedded the eldest girl 
Of the Barretts of Wimpole Street. 


Bride and bridegroom, sectarians both, 
Add, unawares, to the church’s fame, 

But the Brownings’ chapel shakes off its sloth 
And enters a counterclaim. 


Nonconformists the issue join, 

The Chapel holds that the Church presumes, 
It spurns the taunt of the ungirt loin 

By the Church with its borrowed plumes. 


The conflict rages in porch and aisle 

And who can tell where it’s going to stop, 
As it swings from architectural style 

To Anglican closed shop ? 


A shrine’s an outrage on classic taste, 
Dissenters’ tablets the ’scutcheon smirch— 

Is it money’s worth, or money’s waste ? 
Should heretics squat in church ? 


Let the Georgian Group and the sects dispute, 
If the Church can pardon the doctrine’s flaw 

What case has the Browning Institute ? 
Possession’s nine roints of law. 


The church has kidnapped the lyric pair, 
The Nonconformists have raised a dust— 
But, anyhow, does it matter where 
The statue achieved the bust ? 


Well, fight’s a fight in these piping days, 
And no centenary comes amiss ; 
But, Robert Browning, you writer of plays, 
What would you have done with this ? 
SAGITTARIUS 
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thousands more who have no place to live. 

The stories these people had to tell are 
best comment on the desperate 
situation in London which drove hundreds of 
families to march Sunday’s downpour 
in a neatly executed operation to take over an 
empty block of expensive flats and some large 
neighbouring houses. One family, four adults and 
two children, had been living in one room. The 
couple across the landing, with a second child 
expected, had been given notice from their 
lodgings: the landlady would not tolerate another 
child. A young woman, with her husband in 
India, had been told to store her furniture and go 
to an institution if she was unable to find an 
alternative home. On Monday, she was begging 
to be found even one room where she could live 
until her husband returned. 

The families who were installed on Sunday were 
still living under fairly primitive conditions. 
‘There were no cooking facilities—they had to go 
to local cafes or the British Restaurant to eat— 
but they were confident t their committee 
would soon secure heat lighting for them. 
Some were already surveying the flats to s¢e what 
repairs they could do to put them in really habit- 
able condition. Having been occupied by 
Gibraltar refugees and building workers during 
the war, the flats will naturally need an overhaul 
before they are brought up to the standard which 
enabled their owners, before requisitioning, to 
charge ten guineas a week rental, 

The squatters, a mere handful of whom are 
themselves Communists, were brought together 
by local Communist branches who displayed 
advertisements for unfurnished flats. Those 
who answered were given the option of joining 
Sunday’s operation. Few refused. With Com- 
munist helpers, they were moved to a Kensington 
rendezvous, and thence into the flats. On Sunday 
evening, they were asked to elect representatives 
for the committee from each block, one vote per 
family. It was this committee which had undertaken 
all negotiations, and had appealed to Whitehall 
and the local Council to requisition the blocks. 
The Council had previously decided that the flats 
were “unsuitable” for requisitioning to meet 
working-class housing needs, 

The squatters, though relying on the London 
Communist organisation for their lead, had been 
quick to realise the need for co-operation and 
discipline. They had no pangs about the morality 
of their action. ‘‘We wanted homes: these 
flats were empty. It’s as simple as that to us,”’ 
one woman said to me. ‘“‘ Nobody can blame us. 
If they do, they ought to put up with what we’ve 
been going through in the last year, two of us 
and a kiddie in one room without a bathroom or a 
kitchen and all the places like this empty. I’ve 
been up to my Council every week but they kept 
on saying they couldn’t do anything.” 

Talking to these people, I realised how difficult 
it is for the man who is really in the street for 
lack of a house to understand the workings of 
government. Why should he be permitted to 
Squat in an army camp but threatened with 
eviction if he occupies a block of empty flats ? 
There is, of course, a vital difference. A disused 
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classes also have their problem. All 
this means that there are enough reasons 
for the Government’s decision to apply for evic- 


CONDITIONS IN IRAQ 

[This article is written by Mohammad Hadid, 
og f the National Democratic Party in 
Sansous political developments ha 
ant onli dios ic ie Adan ie en 
last few weeks, indeed, Kamel Beg Al-Chadirchi, 
ex-Minister, chairman of the National Demo- 
cratic Party, and responsible director of its 


Baghdad in order to disperse it without attempting 

other means. One young student was killed 

and several were wounded. All the political 

parties asked for an investigation of these incidents, 

which are not isolated events but are part of the 

prand of the present Government of Arshad Al 
mari. 


of 1925, was continued until the totalitarian 
system of government started to spread in Europe. 
Then, though the Constitution was formally re- 
tained, it went into cold storage. Parties were 
dissolved and trade unions suppressed. Total- 
itarian Government favoured the ruling class in 
Iraq, composed of some effendis of the previous 
Ottoman regime who had acquired estates and 
allied themselves with feudal tribal chiefs and 
town property owners. ‘ 

During the last war, security laws and regula- 
tions limited political activities, but at the same 
time a great political consciousness was aroused, 
particularly among young men, by the stream 
of declarations from the Allied countries about 
the better life which was to come if democratic 
forces were to win the. war. 

Great hopes were pinned on the victory of 
democracy in the war and on the victory of the 
Labour Party in the British elections which 
followed. But no move was made by the Govern- 
ment of Hamdi Al-Pachachi, which was then in 
office, towards the grant of democratic freedoms. 
Frustration and disappointment were growing 
among the public when the Regent, Prince Abdul 
Ilah, took the unprecedented step of delivering to 
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elements and frightened vested interests. They 
did not dare, however, to oppose these claims 


to intrigue 
against the Suweidi Government, and on May; 
30th, the present Government was quickly formed 
of some political nonentities headed by Arshad 
Al-Umari, at present a Senator, but for a long 
time Mayor of Baghdad, who is known for his 
erratic and unbalanced personality. 

The Prime Minister declared upon taking office 
that his Government was “ neutral and transi- 
tional.” Its sole purpose was dissolving Parlia- 
ment and making new and free elections. 

But it soon appeared that the Prime Minister was 
waiting for a pretext to start his terrorist campaign 
against progressive parties and papers. He began 
to warn or suspend independent papers for the 
flimsiest reasons. In the first month of his Gov- 
ernment the press department issued six warn- 
ings to newspapers and suspended six journals. 

The latest crisis started after the firing incidents 
at Baghdad and Kirkuk which resulted in several 
casualties of dead and wounded. Outraged by 
these incidents, the political parties bitterly 
attacked the Government. , 

At such criticism the Government became 





impatient, and began to harden its oprosition to 
the political parties, particularly to those of the 
Left. Many members of those parties. were 
arrested, some of whom were later released when 
no adequate reasons were advanced for their 
arrest. No permits have been issued for the 
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formation of local parties in the provinces, Every 

kind of obstruction is being in the way 

of parties to prevent them from ing their 
tit ti 1 duti _ 


‘When the Regent returned from his visit to 
England about the end of last month, he gave 
interviews to deputations from eVery party. 
They submitted to him memoranda upon the 
unsatisfactory conduct of the Government, while 
the National Democratic Party openly asked for: 
resignationmof the Cabinet. 

But these attempts to put-an end to the un- 
democratic conduct of the Government were of 
no avail. Instead, the Government intensified 
the persecution of the leaders of the progressive 
parties. Hence the trial and sentence of imprison- 
ment of Kamel Beg Al-Chadirchi, leader of the 

i Democratic Party and the suspension of 
his newspaper Sawt Al-Ahali. This was followed 
by the trial and sentence of imprisonment on 
four members of the National Union Party and 
the suspension of its paper Al-Siyassa.. A trial 
is pending for the leader of that party, as well as 
for Mr. Aziz Sharif, leader of the People’s Party. 

In direct contravention of the democratic 
constitution of the Iraqi State, the Govern- 
ment is manipulating the administration of 
justice, transferring judges who are known to be 
of independent views from the courts in which 
these political cases are tried, and installing in 
their place judges who are liable to pressure from 
above. The trial of Kamel Al-Chadirchi was 
actually delayed for a fortnight until such transfers 
of judges were made. aks. 

This persecution is continuing with all the 

ing and the terror it entails. Arrests are 
made for no justifiable reason, expression of 
public opinion is suppressed, messages of foreign 
agencies are stopped, unofficial censorship of 
letters is imposed and all constitutional methods 
have been barred to political parties. 

‘The “neutral”? Government, which was to 
make the transition to democratic rule, has become 
despotic and oppressive. In order to prolong its 
life, Parliament was not dissolved. _ 

Such a situation is pregnant with danger. 
Oppression and persecution will only isolate 
again the moderates, and will encourage extrem- 
ists who call for violent and unconstitutional 
methods. The obstinate opposition of the ruling 
class to any democratic reforms that will transfer 
political power to the people or encroach, how- 
ever slightly, upon — will make the om v8 
despair of parliamentary democracy as a means fo 
fulfilling chide aspirations and ‘will certainly lead 
them elsewhere. 

What is the position of Britain in all this ? 
Though Itaq became nominally independent in 
1932, Britain retained great influence in the country 
by virtue of the Treaty of Alliance which replaced 
the Mandate. This influence increased sub- 
stantially during the war. In fact, the general 
opinion is that Britain has something to do with 
every major event in Iraq. If the country has 
remained backward, or if its general standard of 
life is terribly low, or if things are going wrong, 
the most accepted reason among the public is 
that British policy positively wants it to be so, or 
else, that British support of the present regime has 
negatively prevented matters from being otherwise. 
In the present situation, the British are believed 
to support the reactionary ruling class against 
progressive reforms. It is even widely rumoured 
that the oppression and persecution which are 
going on at present started on British initiative. 
The parallel action of all Arab Governments in 
this respect does not escape notice and is con- 
nected with a general policy inspired by the 
British ° Government aiming at limiting mass 
vpposition to its Palestine policy as well as at 
preventing the spread of Soviet influence. 

The longer the unsatisfactory political and 
economic conditions remain, and the further the 
desired and urgent reforms are delayed, the more 
unpopular will Britain be and the more awkward 
its position in this part of the world. 

M. H. Hapip 
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A NEW PLAY 


Ar the Lyric, Hammersmith, the Company of 
Four in association with the Arts Council of Great 
Britain (wise Council) presented The Eagle has Two 
Heads, by Jean Cocteau, and edapted by Ronald 
Duncan. I should like very much to see it again, 
and lovers of good acting should go at once. There 
was, by the way, a whiff of grand music which mingled 
for a few moments with a dramatic situation. It was 
a National Anthem by Befijamin Britten. 

The Eagle has Two Heads struck me as more like 
a Renaissance tragedy than any other modern drama 
I know. It would have been much to the taste of 
Webster’s audiences. There was in it that extrava- 
gance of situation, that romance of royal prestige, 
that death-worship and that under-current of heartless 
intrigue they loved so much. Verbal magic was 
lacking (perhaps there is more of it in the French text) ; 
and yet Mr. Ronald Duncan’s adaptation of the text 
in the passionate tirades and in the dialogue of the 
strange pair of lovers—one a Queen, the other her 
would-be assassin—had something which passed very 
well for poetry. 

I watched with curiosity to see how a modern 
audience was taking it, who had not assembled 
screwed up, so to speak, to respond to, say, The 
Duchess of Malfi. During the first act I sensed 
they suspected that they were in Ruritania {a 
somewhat predated Ruritania), and watching the 
opening of a romantic melodrama in the manner of 
Anthony Hope; some lurid romance suggested, 
perhaps, by the career of the mad King Ludwig of 
Bavaria, who built fantastic castles, adored the stage, 
and hid himself from his people; who was wor- 
shipped by many of them and was an embarrassment 
to his ministers and his country’s finances. (Mad 
Ludwig was, I think, indeed the begetter of M. 
Cocteau’s “ Queen.””) Well, the audience at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, were resigning themselves to enjoying 
the spectacle of a bemedalled duke and a lady of 
quality preparing supper for the Queen in her sombre 
candle-lit bedroom—a supper laid for two; of a 
Queen, who since the assassination of her Consort, 
has veiled her face in public, who now entertains 
his ghost (invisible, and the creation of her fancy), 
beside the fire. I say resigned themselves, for all this 
does not seem—well, very sophisticated entertain- 
ment. But there is comfort in the fact that Miss 
Eileen Herlie is acting splendidly. With the exception 
of the dialogue between the duke and Lady-in- 
waiting before the Queen enters, the whole of the 
first act is spoken by her. Yes, by her alone, even 
after a torn and bleeding peasant climbs in at her 
window (he resembles strangely the dead King) 
amid flashes of lightning_and peals of thunder— 
her would-be assassin. For he will not speak a word. 
Mr. James Donald acted well this dumb, staggering 
youth, who is a poet as well as revolutionary. She 
hides and saves him, for she wants to die—not by 
her own hand though she has poison in a locket 
round her neck, but heroically. 

Such is the first act; and it left us in enough 
suspense to look forward to the second, but not with 
anticipations of the rare excitements and intensities 
which were actually to come. And here as a reporter 
I am going to fail the reader. Even if I had sufficient 
space, I rather doubt if I could unravel accurately the 
emotional pattern of this tragedy. But writing as a 
critic, the important point to emphasise is this: 
everything that from now onwards happens between 
the Queen and the peasant-poct is planned as in 
Renaissance Drama, to exhibit a maximum of passion. 
Psychological plausibility is not so completely dis- 
regarded with that end, as it would have been by a 
Ford or Webster, but psychological plausibility is 
not, as in Modern Drama, an end in itself: ‘“ the 
play’s the thing.” Act II: the poet-assassin no 
longer wants to kill the Queen whom he had regarded 
as the evil source of her subjects’ sufferings ; but she 
still wants to face her romantic fate; and since she 
loves him it is sweet to her that they should die—both 
of them. In Act III (the best) there is a wonderfut 
emotional rock-over—a double one. In Act II 
Stanislas the peasant-poet opens his lips for the first 
time and the Queen is magnificently eloquent about 
herself, her sorrows and her “ destiny.” He remains 
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sullen, but we see that he has begun to think of her 
#s @ woman and a human being, not as a mere symbol 
of abominable tyranny. She tempts him to shoot 
her; he cannot. We begin to guess that they may 
be in love with each other. In order that he may 
understand something of the difficulties and dangers 
which surround her, she conceals him so that he can 
overhear her interview with Baron Foehn, the Prime 
Minister. (Mr. Noel Willman plays this part with 
perfect discretion.) Stanislas learns that if she docs 
not show herself and reign as queen she will be 
deposed as mad. He realises that she is surrounded 
by political intrigue. This leads up to the clarifying 
of their relations. Stanislas knows that he loves her, ' 
and he persuades her to ride unveiled into her capital 
and win the hearts of her people. He will remain 
behind to die as her would-be assassin. This will 
frustrate the intrigue of Foehn. But there is still one 
more stage in this process of clarification before the 
beautiful love-scene between them. Stanislas tells 
her that the reason he could not speak a word to her 
was that she treated him not as a man and fellow 
human, but as an “idea” in her egotistic dream—the 
drama of her own tragic destiny. He was to her what 
she had been to him when he planned to kill her—an 
unreal idea. She understands and their hearts are 
opened. It is, however, not in the Queen’s nature 
to surrender a real lover now that she has found him, 
and she plans not only to ride into her capital with 
an escort of cavalry, but to arrest the baron and reign 
herself alone. She will save Stanislas and kcep him. 
Then comes the second step towards the end. The 
Baron in an interview with Stanislas shows him that 
a Queen with a peasant lover will not be tolerated, 
and without consulting her Stanislas takes the poison. 
in her locket (off-scene). It is a gradual poison, and 
the fact is announced by the black deaf-mute who 
waits upon her. (This impassive figure talking on 
his fingers adds on several occasions to the dramatic 
intensity; he is effectively played by Mr. Uricl 
Porter.) 

When the Queen hears what Stanislas has dore, 
and he staggers in, we are very near the end of the 
tragedy. To his h®rror and his amazement, she 
lashes him with contempt, tells him what a fool he 
was to suppose she, a Queen, could love him, and that 
her love had been mockery and pretence, The dying 
man is goaded into shooting her—at last. While both 
are dying she tells him that she had to force him to 
kill her, for she could not endure life without him. ' 
This is a tame analysis of a double reversal which 
carries the audience away. It is tremendous. It has 
the intensity of renaissance drama with an addition 
of modern psychology just plausible enough. And 
the acting of Miss Eileen Herlie is a triumph of dignity 
and passion throughout. The play is the Queen and 
the Queen is one of the most remarkable impersona- 
tions I have seen for a long time. 

DESMOND MacCartTHy 


THE MOVIES i 


“Zero de Conduite” and “Children on Trial” 
at the Academy 


“ Atomic Power,” March of Time . 


The two films at the Academy make a curious 
contrast. After fifty minutes of Jean Vigo’s fantastic 
vision of a school where the boys run riot against 
authority, the Crown Film Unit’s sympathetic study 
of juvenile delinquency seems too staid and lacking 
in virility. Vigo set out to capture the atmosphcie 
of rebellion, to caricature discipline, to portray a 
school where the pupils obey their impukes rather 
than their masters. Jack Lee’s edmirable docu- 
mentary shows the other side of things, correction 
and reform in an approved school. But is it the film, 
or is it the method, which fails to grasp the importance 
of subjective factors in re-shaping the child’s approach 
to life ? We see all the familiar machinery here from 
the hearty probation officer to hard constructive 
team-work in the approved school: at the end, both 
boy and girl delinquent are reclaimed. Yes, the 
system works, if not as well as the film suggests. 
But is there a real effort to establish emotional contact 
with the delinquents, most cf whom have had un- 
satisfactory lives at home and necd more than an 
organised and correctional environment? Perhaps 
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Vigo’s film, which is tense and vivid, makes 


size of this problem seem bigger than the official 


solution. 
Technically, too, these films are 
Vigo’s style is confused but rich in As 
a complete film, conditioned as we are by the fashions 
of the commercial cinema, it is episodic and sometimes 
baffing. I first saw it some years ago: there are scenes 
which I still cannot claim to understand. Yet there 
are moments of insight and beauty which would keep 
the film alive even if it were not one of 
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system it explains. 


was 
U.S. equivalent of the Nazi Baptism of Fire, used to 
soften-up recalcitrant countries. It does, however, 
parade concern for the potentialities of the weapon 
apart from giving a simplified account of the scientific 
principles involved in its construction. I found it 
a rather slick and insincere attempt to face the issue. 
NorMAN MacKEnziz 


RADIO NOTES 


Tre triviality, the commonness, the poverty and 
idleness of mind, in short the inanity, of such plays as 
The Liars, broadcast last Saturday, is worth a note, 
since this play was such a resounding success some 
fifty years ago. Was the success merely box office, 
or were there critics to speak well of it? Jones was 
never a playwright of intellectual repute, but it would 
be interesting to know if The Liars received any 
serious attention, If it did (and it would be easy 


to find out from contemporary criticism) the gulf - 


in dramatic taste between then and now goes as deep 
as the social gulf indicated by the grave warning 
addressed to the heroine contemplating adultery: 
“* Every one will cut you.” The theme of The Liars 
is no sillier and duller than those of many Restoration 
plays, but it is unredeemed by their elegance and wit. 
Apart from its function as an exhibit (and what an 
exhibit it would make of bourgeois culture for Soviet 
propaganda) its performance was a waste of microphone 
time. Its cast was a large and confusing medley of 
characters beneath acting. I am not much for plays 
about primitive mythology, but James Bridie’s 
Tobias and the Angel at least had imagination. Most 
plays suffer intolerably from the mutilation entailed 
by this blinded medium; it is natural, but regret- 
table, that producers should try so often to smother 
them with music, the one unquestionable radio 
art. Perhaps Cocteau’s Azrael, with its torrents of 
resounding eloquence, might be rewarding. Or 
perhaps not. 

Good talks are, of course, safer radio bets than plays ; 
credit should go to the B.B.C. for its admirable 
commentaries on current affairs, and, indeed, for 
its News. The morning after particularly exciting 
discussions both at the Paris Conference -and the 
Security Council (M. Vishynski had been abusing 
Signor Bonomi and taunting the Italians with coward- 
ice) I searched one of the two daily papers I take for 
any allusion to the Conference ;: there was no word, 
The centre page seemed to be mainly occupied with 
an actress who had broken her mirror (complete with 
photograph.) The .B.B.C., on the other hand, gave 
a good though brief account of the discussions in 
both capital cities; though the News is far from 
perfect, and is much too apt to include limited sec- 
tional interests (games, prize-fights, etc.) at least it 
avoids most of the popular inanities of the press. 

A nicely malicious programme exhibiting the 
inefficiency of the London telephore service was 
“ Sorry you’ve been troubled.” Nothing went without 
a hitch; operators chattered, calls, after long waiting, 
failed to connect, communication proved impossible ; 
all went, in fact, just like life. I observe that some 
radio critics have taken the hitches in this programme 
as B.B.C, accidents; but surely they were intended. 
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Schubert Quartet (11.25 p.m.). 
' Tuesday. Nurse Dugdale has 4 Clue (L.P. 10.30 
p.m.); This Correspondence Must Now. 
(10.45 p.m.). 

Wednesday. 
(Ritchie Calder, L.P. 10.40 a.m.); Book Talk 
(William Plomer, 6.20 p.m.); Mystery Playhouse 
(L.P. 9 p.m.). 

Thursday. Itma (8.30 p.m.). 

Friday. George Bernard Shaw (J. S. Collis, L.P. 
10 a.m.); Enter Caesar (Louis MacNeice, 9.30 p.m.), 

J. V. STe-MAxIME 


SOME RECENT PICTURES 


“ My work and my life” in that order “ have led 
me round to becoming a fanatical realist,” writes Mr, 
Sven Berlin, in a pamphlet on sale in his exhibition 
premises at the Lefevre Gallery. Thepamphlet is 
printed on arty paper and headed by a quotation from 
Hassan. If he must choose a quotation to describe 
his pictures, why not from the Waste Land? 
“Never! No, never!” Mr. Berlin shouts in pro- 
test. “ This is the Live land! We are Magicians,” 
with a capital M. But what is Flecker to him or he 
to Flecker that he should invoke that angry or that 
glimmering sea? No waves break on his shores, no 
shadows fall gigantic on his sands. His is the desic- 
cated world of the Cornish coast, moulded by Alfred 
Wallis and Ben Nicholson, modified by contact with 
cave drawings, Rouault, Klee; not a land of living 
creatures taking refuge from the rain but a dry land in 
a dry season, a land of fish and cats which have been 
dead so long that nothing of them remains but skele- 
tons embedded in the rocks, carcases half-covered by 
sand. Though there is a streak of pretentiousness in 
his painting as in his writing, Mr. Berlin’s objets 
trouvés are strangely fascinating in texture and colour, 
plastered on to rough board so thickly and with such 
vigorous scratches and indentations that some are 
really bas-reliefs and not paintings at all, with the 
appearance at first sight of actual fossils, more appro- 
priate to show cases in a Natural History Museum 
than to the walls of an Art Gallery, 

To move out of this room into the adjoining rooms 
hung with recent paintings by Keith Baynes and 
Quentin Bell, is to desert the pub for the sun-speckled 
café, Bass for vin ordinaire. The only trouble is that 
the vin, which in 1920 still had some kick in it, seems 
to be getting more and more ordinaire with each succes- 
sive vintage. What for the parents was an occasion 
for release of energy has become for the children a 
respectable refuge. By the elimination of every harsh 
note, both there painters have found their formulas : 
Mr, Baynes in the soft pinks and purples of unbombed 
houses ; Mr. Bell in the patterns on tablecloths and 
curtains, in the high-lights reflected from tumblers, 
in the exquisite Bloomsbury signature in the corners. 
Seldom in the history of painting have so many artists 
contrived to say so little so elegantly as they do to-day. 

HENRY CRABBE 


POETRY RECITAL 


Te second series of poetry recitals at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith (they are henceforward to be held on 
the first Sunday of every month) opened in a whit! 
of popularity by presenting what amounts to a rarity— 
Fagade in its original form of “‘ an Entertainment for 
Speaking Voice and Six Instruments.” Under the 


direction of Mr. Leighton Lucas, operations were 
conducted behind a John Piper curtain, complete 
with ringed sun, pctalled stars, Victorian butterflies 


unerringly the romantic nostalgia of By the Lake 
and Yodelling Song, the speckless shining syncopation 
of the Tango and the Trio for Two Cats and a Trom- 
bone, and all the elegant excesses of “‘ The navy-blue 
ghost of Mr. Belaker, the allegro negro cocktail- 
shaker ” variety. ee 
The climax to the festivities was achieved by the 
appearance of Miss Sitwell herself, looking as though 
the unkind memory of F; 's first public perform- 
ance in 1923 (when it seems that neither the Acolian 
Hall firemen nor passing postman were satisfied of 
her sanity) were by now put behind her. The whole 
evening is to be repeated on Sunday, 22nd September, 
ind not be missed. The first half of the pro- 
gtamme is in the nature of a purgatory, but no un- 
grateful observations should be made in view of the 
excellence of what follows; no cross, no crown. 


THIS ENGLAND 
A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to S. J. W. 


ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


A Capetown manufacturer announces that his 
wife is expecting their thirtieth baby. 


—Daily Mirror. 


ATOMIC destruction overcome. Save yourself 
and others. Simp‘e, genuine, and sincere instruc- 
tion. — Vegetarian ‘ 


The snail watchers are interested in snails from 
all angles. They search literature and art for 
references. At the moment they are investigatirg 
the snail’s reaction to music. ‘“‘ We have played to 
them on the harp in the garden and in the country 
on the pipe.” said Mr. Heaton, “and we have 
taken them into the house and played to them on 
the piano.”—Star. 


The Sunday School is small, but then there are 
very few children in the parish. Can we not try and 
do, better ?—Holsworthy Ruridecanal Magazine. 


Church parade instructions to R.A.F. station 
commanders are that the parades must be continued 
on 4 voluntary basis and that all R.A.F. cadets must 
attend.—Evening News. 


The “ Jacobites,” in fact, are taking part in the 
preliminary shooting of the Technicolor film of 
“‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie.” . .. To ensure that no fires 
of latent anger be kindled in English hearts, Sir 
Michael Bruce, the historical edviser, has stated 
that the cruelties committed after Culloden are to 
be attributed to the German troops which fought 
under Cumberland.—Sunday Times. 





PRINTING TRADES’ DISPUTE 

Deliveries of this journal are subject to 

delays, up to 24 hours, during the present 
trade dispute. 
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‘Correspondence 


_ OCCUPATION OF JAPAN 


I feel not merely that we 
should disclaim responsibility for the disastrous 
policy that is being followed in Japan, but that our 
Government should dissociate itself completely from 
this policy, even if this means ending the farce of the 
Allied Council. I do not, of course, refer to the Com- 
paratively minor point raised by “‘ Occupation Forces 
Officer,” so much as to the whole policy summed 
up in the slogan, “I am fighting Communism in 
Japan,” which Gen. MacArthur reiterates in every 
public utterance he makes. We learned only too 
well—from Hitler—the meaning of that slogan. 
Dulwich, S.E.22. H. V. Hancock 


HINDU-MOSLEM FEUD 
Sir,—Mr. H. N. Brailsford charges the Tory 
Governments of Great Britain with the responsibility 
for the Hindu-Moslem feud in India and Mr. Beverley 
Nichols indignantly refutes the charge. If I attempt 
to put a spoke in the wheel of this controversy started 
by two eminent persons it is only to put forward the 


— 


case of the Indian Moslems, which, I fear, is not too 
well known in this country. 

It is not strictly true to say that the Tory Govern- 
ments—including that of Mr. Churchill—fanned the 
flames of communal il!-feeling in India. It is, how- 
ever, an indisputable fact that they made no efforts 
to. bring the two communities together. There has 
been an under-current of ill-feeling between the two 
religious groups for years — and it proved an excellent 

excuse for the Conservatives to retain India -as a part 
of the British Empire. It was good propaganda to 
say that they were protecting the Indians from cutting 
each others’ throats. Every reasoning Indian admits 
that British rule in India—regarded as a business 
investment—has been a fair and square deal , what 
infuriates him beyond measure is the smug Tory 
assertion that the British are in India purely for his 
benefit. 

The attitude of the Moslems in India at present 
has been severely criticised by liberal thinkers in this 
country; but the failings of the Congress do not 
receive the sazme publicity. It is undoubtedly true 
that the Moslem League is financed by wealthy land- 
owners, who are not too keenly interested in the wel- 
fare of the man in the street. But what people like 
Mr. Brailsford forget is that the Congress is backed up 
wholesale by the industrialists of the northern and 
western provinces. It is not easy to forget that Nazi 
Germany was the result of such an illicit liaison be- 
tween big business and the State. To add to that, 
there is no denying the fact that during the Congress 
regime in the provincial Governments from 1937 to 
1939 there was a distinct though gradual pushing aside 
of Moslems from key positions in public life, wherever 
the Moslems were in a minority. 

The average educated Moslem backs the League 
wholeheartedly because he doubts the wisdom of 
exchanging an agricultural capitalism for an industrial 
one; he also remembers that after the first Round 
Table Conference, Mr. Gandhi declared in as many 
words that the Moslems were not Indians. 

The root of all the trouble lies in the fact that neither 
the Congress nor the Moslem League is based on the 
principles of both economic justice and religious 
tolerance. The Congress may have a solitary giant 
of liberal principles in Pundit Nehru, but the “‘ party 
boss,” the “iron man” of the party is Sardar Pate!, 
whose ideas of economic justice are hardly different 
from those of Lord Beaverbrook. 

The only solution possible is that, when Indians are 
left to work out their own salvation, a stage is bound 
to come when either form of injustice will gall them to 
an extent that they will rise and cast off the shackles of 
the existing party grouping. If this can be achieved 
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peacefully, it will be an ideal which every Indian can 
pray for; if not, it is always possible to console one- 
self with the reflection that every country has had to 
wade through blcod and tears before the establish- 
ment of an equitable regime. Civis INDIANUS 


FILMS AND THE CHILD MIND 

Sir,— Why does Mr. Rose think that it is impossible 
to prevent children and young persons from going to 
the cinema? As I left Canada in 1938, I do not know 
if the regulation is still in force ; but for fifteen years 
prior to that time, children under the age of 16 were 
absolutely debarred from the cinema in the Province 
of Quebec. Some of the theatres held an occasional 
performance especially for their benefit, at which were 
shown cartoons, travel films, and the. more boisterous 
sort of comedy. The position in Ontario was similar, 
except that in large centres children’s performances 
were put on each Saturday afternoon ; the films being 
again chosen for their suitability to a youthful audience. 
These Canadian children did not suffer from any sense 
of deprivation ; they desired to haunt the cinema no 
more than they desired to haunt the taverns. 

I have not read Dr. Burt’s book, though it seems 
curious to distinguish between children who are 
disposed to anti-social conduct and those who, pre- 
sumably, are not. To most people who have had 
dealings with children, it must appear that they 
all tend to fall into the former category. Their 
social sense is developed by the influences by which 
they are surrounded. But in any case, Dr. Burt is 
apparently concerned with the juvenile delinquent. 
What of the much larger issue of the effect of the 
films on child psychology generally? We heard a 
good deal, some time ago, of the hysterical reactions 
of American schoolgirls to a popular crooner. Lately 
I was with some friends when their ten-year-old con 
returned from a visit to the cinema with his aunt. 
Asked how he liked the film, he replied, “‘ It was swell. 
That sort of picture teaches a guy how to make love.” 
Whether such a lesson, and from such a source, is a 
wholesome one to be learned by a child of ten, I leave 
it to your readers to decide. 

43 Catharine Street, N.E.L.MCCLENAGHAN 

Liverpool, 8. 


ARE WE BREAKING FAITH? 
Sir,—In your number dated August 3rd appeared 
an article entitled “‘ Are We Breaking Faith ? ” written 
by a Canadian officer. May I be allowed to answer 
some of the charges made against tke British authori- 
ties in Germany, and particularly in Land Oldenburg ? 
The writer quotes the case of 24 D.P.s who were 
removed from the house which they were occupying 
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and ordered to return to a D.P. Assembly Centre. 
The policy was, and is, to have D.P.s together in 
camps in order (a) to simplify fi arrangements— 
their ration has been almost equivalent to the British 
Army ration—(6) to facilitate their repatriation, (c) to 
keep them under supervision in order to control their 
tendency to go on marauding expeditions. It may 
be pointed out that, until recently, at least 50 per cent. 
of the work of Public Safety Officers consisted in 
dealing with D.P. crime. The fact that the owner 
of the house was a low ranking S.S. man is beside the 
point, and the charge that D.P.A.C.s are comparable 
with Belsen is a patent untruth. 

The writer goes on to describe a visit he paid to 
the schools in Oldenburg accompanied by the German 
Inspector of Schools, and criticises the efforts being 
made to stamp out Nazi culture. He admits that many 
of the teachers may have been nominal Nazis, but 
complains that “‘ neutral” subjects only are being 
taught. If he had given half an hour of the time he 
spent going round the schools to a discussion with the 
Education Control Officer in Oldenburg he would 
have got a clear picture of what had been done and 
what the policy for the re-education of the German 
Youth is. He would also have learnt that over 
$00 teachers had been dismissed because of their 
association with the Nazi Party. 

“Drain the poison before opening the schools,” 
he says—can he visualise some 120,000 children, aged 
from 6-18 years, milling about Land Oldenburg with 
nothing to do but get into mischief and breed a new 
menace to law and order ? 

All Nazi textbooks have been scrapped and pulped, 
and the paper used to make new books. Shortage 
of paper is acute and suitable textbooks cannot be 
written, printed and distributed overnight, as the 
writer should know from his experience in Germany. 
Better far to have the children off the streets receiving 
“neutral” education than allow them freedom from 
all -restraint and fill the courts with juvenile 
delinquents. Moreover, it is contrary to British 
policy and to commonsense to inttoduce political 
propaganda into schools. That was what the Nazis 
did. Our efforts are directed towards making the 
schools return to their function of informing and 
training the child without any political bias—in other 
words, towards producing through the schools young 
men and women who can think for themselves and 
will be capable later of determining their own political 
future. 

Nothing was mentioned of the tremendous strides 
that have been made in youth movements outside the 
schools in this land, and the influence they have in 
moulding German youth to a democratic way of life 
and offsetting the “‘ neutral” form of school educa- 


tion. Over 600 clubs, with a wide range of activities, 
have been formed, including sports, dramatic, Bible 
ne sens See p mea werniligarys g Amape 
others. The membership to date is over 30,000, with 
pane ert gy i ew Ger ne oa This 


being filled by youth Jeaders’ courses held in Olden- 
burg and other parts of the Zone, but with the 50 per 
cent. increase in population, due to the influx of 
refugees from the East, accommodation has become 
an almost insuperable difficulty. 
been shattered the manufacture of equipment has 
ceased, but considerable help is given by the Occupying 
Forces in providing quantities of worn materials and 
in taking an active interest in the clubs themselves. 
As far as black market activities are concerned, it 
is a case of the few blackening the names of the many, 
and the swift and forceful means taken by the authori- 
ties will soon, I am sure, reduce the operations to 
minor proportions. Wa. GoopALL 


. BAOR. — 
SIAM AND RICE 

Str,—It has been generally stated that the rice 
shortage in Malaya and Singapore is due to the failure 
of the rice supply from Siam. The following explana- 
tions of the rice muddle in Siam were put forward by a 
Siamese friend of mine to-day. 

The rice that has been collected is largely in the 
hands of Siamese and Chinese black marketeers and 
middle men, and there is a highly profitable black 
market trade going on between Siam and China, and 
also, unofficially, between Siam and Malaya. Due to 
the fact that the salaries of Siamese officials have 
nowhere near kept up with the rise in prices brought 
about by the Japanese regime, corruption is rife and 
Government control almost impossible. 

If the British now “put the squeeze” on the 
Siamese Government, the Government will have to 
seize rice from the peasants, which may make paddy 


. seed short next year, and also tend to discourage the 


peasants from growing so much rice in the future. 
On the other hand, if the British assist the Siamese 
Government to institute a thorough blockade of the 
ports, so that this sampan traffic practically ceases, 
and if they help the Siamese to break up the black 
marketeers, then the rice can be taken from the 
middlemen who hold it now, and next year’s crops 
need not be prejudiced. JOHN COAST 


RUSSIAN ANXIETY 
Sir,—Dr. Ernest Jones would presumably not 
deny the following propositions. 
1. In the last thirty years Russia has been invaded 
three times (Germans 1916-18, Allied intervention 
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1918-22, Germans 1941-45). America and Britain 
have not been invaded in living memory. 

2. The last German invasion of Russia inflicted 
such devastation that Russia is hardly in a condition 
to undertake aggression. America suffered no devasta- 
tion at all; we, nothing compared with Russia. 

3. Responsible Americans have advocated early 
war on Russia. No Russian has advocated war on 
America or Britain. 

4. The only country which has used the atomic 
bomb, and so far as we are aware, the only country 
which knows how to make it, is America. 

If these propositions are true, Dr. Jones’ remarks 
on Russian anxiety and Russian aggressiveness, 
based as they are on experience of the consulting 
room —_— than politics, cease to be important. 

ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON — 


PARCELS FOR GERMANY 

Smr,~-The Government has now given permission 
for the despatch of parcels of clothes, books and 
various other commodities to individuals in the 
British Zone of Germany (excluding Berlin) through 
“Save Europe Now.” These parcels will be de- 
livered by the Evangelische Hilfswerk, a Church 
Relief Organisation. It is hoped to extend the scheme 
to cover the other zones of Germany, and Berlin. 

Many of -your readers may wish to take advantage 
of these facilities. If so, they should send a stamped 
addressed envelope for the leaflet giving full details of 
the scheme to ‘“‘ Save Europe Now,” 14 Henrietta 
Street, W.C.2. Parcels must not be sent directly, or 
brought, to this address, as various rules and regula- 
tions have to be observed. Victor GOLLANCZ 


TRAINING TEACHERS 

Sir,—It would be a pity if R. H.’s letter about 
emergency training were to leave the impression that 
ex-Service candidates in general have to wait long 
periods before being interviewed. Very few men who 
have been or are about to be demobilised have to wait 
more than six weeks for an interview after their 
applications are received by the Ministry, if they are 
in this country. For those serving abroad, special 
interviewing panels have been touring the various 
Army Commands in order that as many candidates as 
possible should know before demobilisation whether 
or not they will be accepted under the scheme. 

The trouble in R. H.’s case was that his letter 
announcing his demobilisation seems never to have 
reached the Ministry. "Had it done so, or had he 
written again before committing himself to another 
career, an interview would have been arranged within 
the usual six weeks. D. H. LEADBETTER 

Ministry of Education, S.W.1. 








An important book for 
all interested in the 
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CINEMA 


GRIERSON ON 
DOCUMENTARY 


being a collection of 


the writings of John 
Grierson on the docu- 
mentary film, edited by 
Forsyth Hardy. 92 ‘stills’ 
are included which trace 
the development of the 
documentary film both 
in this country and 
abroad. 16s. 
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~ BOOKS IN GENERAL 


rebels or pioneers, do not represent their age, 
it, as Pope dominated the first half of the 18th 
century. y still deny that Pope is a genius. 
But the point is that, to judge of the p i 
spirit of an age, one must study its conformists, its 


average attainment, its mediocrities 


Ruskin, Carlyle, 
Arnold, Morris—who denounced the Pharisees 
of their time. The 18th century, apart from 
satirists and the pious, had few of these. It had, 
however, its indefatigable reformers who busily 
agitated against its special abuses—John Howard, 
General Oglethorpe, kind Captain Coram, Jonas 
Hanway, expert in the rescue of bastard children 
and the introduction of umbrellas. - 

Next, was the 18th century rationally cheerful, 
in consequence of its complacency.? An aspect of 
its placidity is pointed by its deep descents 
imto the funereal; as a corrective, there is its 
taste for tombs, its subterranean school of mor- 
tuary poets; Young, with the hollow reverbera- 
ation of his Night Thoughts, Blair, with his Grave 

iljustrated, later, by Blake); a fashion of morti- 

ication introduced by that far from despicable 
spoet, Parnell : 

By the blue Tapers trembling light 

No more I waste the wakeful Night, 

Intent with endless view to pore 

The schoolmen and the sages o’er ; 

Their books from wisdom widely stray, 

Or point at best the longest way. 

Pll seek a readier path, and go 

Where Wisdom’s surely taught below. 
The italics are the poet’s own. 


* OxFoRD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 35, 6d. net, 








But they reveal a gloom that is a pose— 
the confidence that permits the folding of shrouds 

in, was century strictly “ classical ” ? 
Too familiar ignati 


no sense of wonder, no respect for the Sublime ? 
(Burke’s celebrated treatise on this topic, which 
appears to identify the Sublime with the Large 
i inly one of the feeblest ever contributed to 
-) But what is “ romance ” ? 

If, as Walter Pater maintained, romance consists 
in “ the addition of strangeness to Beauty ” much 
of this ingredient is discoverable in the long 
series of Spenserian poems, derided by Dr. 
Johnson in a paper of The Rambler. Of these 
James Thomson’s Castle of Indolence, and Beattie’s 
Minstrel are or were the best known. But there 
are dozens of others in the “ classical” 


' 


prompted also by Gothic romances of the school 
of Mrs. Radcliffe. The age of common-sense 
—so the calm century has been described. 
Did any period possess a more eccentric novelist 
than Sterne, a more whimsical preacher than this 
parson who gives out a text and then flatly con- 
tradicts it with “that I deny” ? What queerer 


‘novelist than Amory of John Buncle? What 


quainter philosopher than Abraham Tucker of 
The Light of Nature Pursued ? 

In one of his prefaces Wordsworth complains : 

It is remarkable that, excepting The Nocturnal 
Reverie of Wi and a passage or two 
of the Windsor Forest of Pope, the poetry of the 
period intervening between the publication of 
Paradise Lost and The Seasons does not contain a 
single new image of external nature... . The eye 
of the poet was not steadily fixed upon his object. 

“Do poets, then, work only with the eye? 
Their ears may be within hearing of romantic 
sounds—so Dryden proves in the songs scattered 
through his plays. Later Akenside could write 
prophetic Wordsworth, as David Nichol Smith 
ptoves, by quotation, in his admirably chosén 
Oxford Book of 18th Century Verse. The almost 
unknown William Thompson (of Queen’s College, 
Oxford) can occasionally remind us of Swinburne, 
the two Wartons (Thomas and Joseph) can trans- 
port us into the future in protest against Pope’s 
couplets and the Miltonic diction of many others. 
Exceptions so numerous fail to prove a rule. 
And, at the end of the 18th century, we come at 
last to Blake who breaks every contemporary 
convention and proves nothing, except that his 
genius is obviously above his age. 

Lastly, is it true that the 18th century was 
irreligious ? Trevelyan, after many others, has 
corrected this vulgar error. “An ethical code 
based on Christian doctrine was a rule of life 
to a much larger proportion of the community 
than it had been in the late medixval and Tudor 
periods.” Evidence of the century’s prolonged 
preoccupation with theology and matters of 
Church government could be provided by the 
thousands of tracts and sermons on, say, the 
Deistic controversy. I once saw a considerable 
library almost exclusively composed of Bangorian 
volumes and leafiets. (That was, in essence, a 
hubbub between High Church and Low, as we 
should now say; between Erastianism, the 
doctrine of a State Church and the Idea of a 
Visible Church of Apostolic ancestry.) Would any 
theological controversy cause so much commotion 
to-day ? Besides, not all the Deists were sceptics : 
Unitarians are not. atheists. ‘Toland, Collins, 
Woolston, Tindal and the rest believed that 
religious truth could be ascertained by unimpeded 
Reason. But so did the melancholy Bishop 
Butler who asserts in the famous Analogy that 
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“Reason is the only faculty we have to judge 
anything, even Revelation itself.” It is a dan- 
gerous admission. A few—though far fewer than 
in the time of Mr. Gladstone and Matthew 
Arnold—now read Butler. Many more get 
their ideas of 18th century religion from 
Jonathan Swift who, in his Argument against 
Abolishing Christianity writes thus concerning 
the supposed infidelity of his time : 

The System of the Gospel, after the Fate of other 

Systems, is generally antiquated and exploded ; 

and the Mass or Body of the Common People, 

among whom it seems to have had its latest Credit, 
are now as much ashamed of it as their 

Betters ; Opinions, like Fashions, always descend- 

ing from those of Quality to the middle Sort and 

therice to the Vulgar where at length they are dropp’d 
and vanish. 

Swift was a satirist in argument. Satire presents 
a deformed reflection of the “ spirit of the age.” 
Much 18th century fiction also caricatures real 
types. These books amuse. We are not amused 
by the writings of a long line of worthy prelates 
—Martin Benson, Thomas Sherlock, Gibson, and 
Arnold’s favourite, the Manx Bishop, Thomas 
Wilson, whose Sacra Privata is amongst the 
masterpieces of that devotional literature which 
the century has been supposed to lack. It is not 
easy, by the way, to forgive this humble-living 
pastor of souls his sentence inflicted upon “a 
notorious strumpet” whom he caused to be 
dragged after a boat in the sea watched by the 
constables and soldiers of the garrison. Sanctity 
and cruelty are not irreconcilable. 

As to mystical meditation, wait, later, for 
William Law’s Spirit of Love and Spirit of Prayer 
and ask if any century since the Middle Ages has 
produced purer essays in that kind. Works like 
these, men like Law, are effaced by the much more 
famous Gibbon and Hume: both ironical 
infidels.. We remember the readable agnostics. 
We forget the devout bores. 

“Would you like to have lived then?” So 
Saintsbury asks in the Conclusion to The Peace 
of the Augustans. Fascinating, foolish question. 
For who are “we”? Are “ we” scholars, poets, 
scribblers, journalists ? Our fate might then be 

Toil, envy, want, the patron or the jail. 

Are ‘“‘we” parsons? Parson Adams or some 
richly endowed pluralist? We must transfer 
ourselves to the past—as nearly as imaginable in 
the social condition we endure or enjoy now. 
We cannot!recover ourselves, after the Time 
Machine has worked backwards, as Milord 
Chesterfield, after having been to-day mere 
reviewers of books. We ought to keep to our 
rank in life, as indeed 18th century conventions 
would have insisted. But, when that allowance 
is made, it is probable -that most instructed 
Englishmen would choose this period as the ideal 
place for escape. It seemed to be planted in 
stability. It did not insist, in its supposed 
“bumptiousness,” upon the fatuous illusion of 
Progress, but reposed in a generally placid ac- 
quiescence in things as they were. Still to judge 
whether it would be wise to go back we cannot 
rely for evidence on literature alone. We have to 
study the lives of all classes in town and country. 
We must turn from Saintsbury to such books as 
Mrs. Eric George’s London Life in the Eighteenth 
Century. What stenches, what gin-swilling, what 
diseases, what neglect of children, of the old, of 
the weak! 

And yet the delusion, the nostalgic regret, 
returns, To-day, questioned as to what century 
it would be best to live in, we might respond 
in the manner of the poet’s disquietingly 
silent soul in the most poignant of Baudelaire’s 
Little Poems in Prose. ‘‘ Anywhere gut of 
the world!” cries the soul, as it is enticed 
by the pictures of fair cities ““where even the 
heart has peace.” So we, if offered a retreat into 
ages of supposed beauty and happiness—Greece, 
“in the best period,’ Rome in the age of the 
Antonines, the high Middle Age, the Renaissance, 
the 18th century—might, in our weaker moments, 
answer: “Anywhere out of the present!” 

RICHARD JENNINGS 
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SPANISH CONVERSATION 


Politics, Economics and Men of Modern 
Spain, 1808—1946. By A. RaAMos OLIVEIRA. 
Gollancz. 30s. 


In what amounts to a series of essays, rather 


than a consecutive narrative, the former editor 
of El Socialista and Republican Press Attaché in 
London during the Civil War, gives his inter- 
pretation of developments in Spain from the 
Napoleonic invasion to the present day. Of the 
685 pages 423 are devoted to the 1931 Republic, 
the Civil War and its aftermath. His dominant 
thesis is that the social inequality arising from the 
system of land tenure is at the root of Spain’s 
problems. The large landowners with their 


preponderant interest in wheat and olives have - 


succeeded, so his argument runs, in exercising 
a stranglehold on the nation’s economy, and in 
retaining in their hands effective political power, 
thereby frustrating the development of a strong 
rural and commercial middle class, starving 
ndustry of capital through their hold on finance, 
hampering foreign trade by protectionist demands, 
and in general preventing the development of 
Spain’s material and moral resources and the 
raising of the standard of living. The Church, 
Army, Crown, and weak middle class, in turn 
allied themselves with the landed oligarchy, 
with whom their interests were not really identi- 
cal, through fear of social unrest. The 1931 
Republic, which came at a moment when the 
dictatorship of Primo de Rivera had already 
weakened the political, if not the economic 
power of the landed oligarchy, helped to bring 
about its own downfall, he implies, because it 
ailowed itself to be diverted from its main task 
of tackling the agrarian problem, by anti-clerical- 
ism, regionalism, the premature class struggle of 
urban workers against capitalism, and respect 
for parliamentary procedure. 

Don Antonio Ramos Oliveira has little patience 
with attempts to introduce a regime of political 
liberty before completing the reshaping of the 
economic structure of the country; he is in 
favour of a strong centralised state, although he 
would concede cultural autonomy to the regions. 
“Every nation, when it remakes its institutions, 
needs a government with plenary powers directed 
by a streng man,”’ he says. In other words, a 
dictatorship of the Left under a Cromwell, 
a Napoleon or a Lenin—an “iron surgeon,”’ 
as envisaged by Joaquin Costa, the 19th century 
Spanish reformer, to whom Sefior Ramos Oli- 
veira devotes a chapter. Given the development 
of the middle class in the Basque country and 
Catalonia and the attachment of these regions 
in modern times to western political democracy, 
it is open to question whether in these vital 
areas (and perhaps elsewhere too), the methods 
advocated by Sefior Ramos Oliveira would not 
arouse resistance as dangerous as the dilatory 
proceedings of the parliamentary system, which 
he condemns for Spain in her present phase. 

The chapters on the Givil War and its after- 
math contain some new and first-hand information, 
and a defence of Dr. Negrin’s policy of resistance 
in the last tragic stages of the Republic’s struggle 
against Spanish reaction and foreign intervention. 
Allegations that the former Prime Minister is 
an erthodox communist or tool of the commun- 
ists are convincingly disposed of, but no clear 
idea emerges of how to make opposition to Franco 
in Spain and abroad effective today. 

With its striking generalisations, its lively 
if ruthless portraits of political figures (notably 
of the two Presidents of the 1931 Republic, 
Sefiores Alcala Zamora and Azafia), and its vast 
amount of information, this book irresistibly 
recalls the virtues and defects of Spanish café 
conversations. Many good ideas are not fully 
worked out, some questions raised are answered 
by assertions, often generalisations tend to cancel 
each other out. For instance, the assertion that 
**there is perhaps no nation in the world which has 
had less chance of deciding its own destiny. . . . 
Spaniards themselves have played but ‘a small 
part in making the history of Spain,”’ hardly 
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NEW NOVELS 
Death Into Life. By OLAF STAPLEDON. Methuen, 


7s. 6d. 

The River. By RUMERGODDEN. Foseph. 7s. 6d. 

In Search of Stephen Vane. By B. [ror Evans. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d. 

A Voyage to Arcturus. By Davip Linpsay. 
Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


Inan Author’s Note of uncompromising brevity, 
Mr. Stapledon states: “‘ This fantasy is not a 
novel.”” Luckily, he can be spared some of the 
indignity of being reviewed as if he had published 
a novel, for in varying degrees the three other 
books are not novels either. Miss Godden’s, for 
instance, is too short. Mr. Evans describes his 
as ‘‘ an attempt at fictional biography,”’ and indeed 
it has fewer virtues as a novel than as a critical 
essay on the modern temper. The late David 


‘Lindsay’s Voyage to Arcturus is closer to Blake’s 


Prophetic Books than to anything hitherto 
recorded in prose fiction. All the same, if none 
of these books is wholly a novel, yet none fits 
into any other widely used classification. Miss 
Godden’s slight piece on an Anglo-Indian child- 
hood is the kind of thing which has been accepted 
as fiction for at any rate forty years, and only its 
length disqualifies it. The presentation of a 
character through the posthumous researches of a 
narrator who never met him, or met him but once, 
is at least as old as Wuthering Heights, so that 
Mr. Evans too would have got by. Allegory 
goes back to the dawn of language, as well as to 
the banks of the Nile. And the after-life is fast 
becoming the fashionable mise en scéne. William 
Gerhardi, Aldous Huxley and Rex Warner are 
three novelists who have minutely studied the 
emotions ef the deceased. - 

The hero of Death into Life is the spirit of Man. 
We see him enriched by the extinction of an 
air-gunner aged nineteen who is first subsumed 
into the spirit of his crew of seven over a German 
city. This crew-spirit lives with a brief identity 
and is then further composed into the spirit of all 
those who have died in that battle, including 
German civilians. The spirit of Man accommo- 
dates them all, and we follow his adventures and 
reflections until, with the bursting of the sun, he 
too is extinguished and absorbed into an identity 
higher still, that of total Spirit, confronted by the 
Absolute. The book is punctuated by seven 
interludes and an end-piece in which the narrator 
apostrophises his beloved on their fifteen thousand 
days of knowledge of each other. These inter- 
ludes are simple, direct and frequently moving. 

How bitterly the artist and the thinker have 
struggled for the soul of Mr. Stapledon. It may 
simply be that, with a different habit of thought, 
one is repelled by anything that smacks of Hegel, 
but I wish the artist had won. Mr. Stapledon is 
not so much a metaphysician as a romantic 
biologist. The word which apparently best 
renders for him the meaning of human love is 
“‘symbiosis.’”” Human lives present themselves 
to him as. the cells of an organism. Yet this 
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cee edhe tae 9 ame 95 Stapledon’s 
reduction of existence to essence is like Baron von 
M. fetching himself a kick in the seat of his 
pants and plunging into the swamp again. Indeed, 
in a simile once equally po 5 it is like emptying 
out the baby with the water. And yet what 
power as a writer Mr. Stapledon can exhibit when 
he cares. In his first chapter, which describes 
the bomber’s interior over the city, with a trapped 
moth the cheeks of the crew, there are 


brushing 
perfectly stated symbols which could have been 
‘developed with and grace 


wi 
Miss Godden’s earlier novel, Black ‘Narcissus 
is now, I understand, on its way towards com- 
pletion as a film. ‘The River is sentimental and 
idyllic. It will not, I think, appeal to Mr. Press- 
0g «a The child Harriet, at a jute-factory on 
the benks of an Indian river, is matured by the 


death of a brother (for which she is partly respon- 


sible) and her insight into an adult mind twisted 
by the war, as well as in the course of nature. 
There are descriptive passages of exceptional 
beauty, delicate observations of the ways of 
children and a number of faintly exasperating 
tricks of style. 

Mr. Ifor Evans touches down in India, but he 
also writes of Persia, Abyssinia, Egypt, Russia and 
the U.S.A. Jn Search of Stephen Vane is not too 
short to be a novel, but it is too short for the kind 
of novel it set out to be. Where so much is made 
of the narrator’s quest for his character, we had 
the right to expect in the end a full-length portrait 
and three dimensions. Stephen Vane was a 
popular novelist who despised his public and 
privately sought the truth. His opinions are 
reproduced, a number of those who knew him 
brought on the stage. ‘There is distinction of 
thought, not too much Eng. Lit. and half-a- 
dozen first-rate sketches for characters, but one 
remembers chiefly a shadowy figure pursuing its 
shadow. 

A Voyage to Arcturus was first published in 
1920 in a small edition of which almost half was 
remaindered. ‘To reprint a series of lost novels 
of the ’twenties is one of those good ideas which 
make Mr, Gollancz the publisher with a person- 
ality. David Lindsay was an ungraceful writer 
with tremendous insights. These led him to a 
realm far beyond the long-term consolations of the 
Hegelian synthesis, which arrested Mr. Stapledon. 
It is a Zoroastrian realm in which the defeat of 
Ahriman is not rigged from the start. A Voyage to 
Arcturus demands a great deal from the reader 
for a doubtful reward. These turgid pages are 
peopled by figures with names like those of 
proprietary medicines, and I am still far from 
certain what most of them represent. Krag, who 
is redemptive pain, Crystalman, Muspel and the 
several protagonists in this odd theology are as 
clear as we have any right to expect. . But just 
what Leehalfae, Joiwind, Tydomin and Corpang 
may be, I cannot tell. Not only do the characters 
bear invented names, but the hero Maskull 
sprouts organs unnamed on earth, and there are 
primary colours, “‘ulfire”’ and “ jale, ”? which in 
the nature of things cannot be visualized. Never- 
theless, David Lindsay gave body and form to that 
**dynamic nature of evil”? of which Mr. Ifor 
Evans speaks in the abstract, and there are long 
passages in A Voyage to Arcturus of which one 
feels, as one feels of intensities in music, that they 
annotate the passions with greater exactitude 
than do mere words. 

RAYNER HEPPENSTALL 
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admirable little volume it makes. Each phase of 
English architectural history is presented in turn 
in relation to the religious, economic, social and 
technical developments of the time, and its 
character defined by taking one representative 
building of each period and illustrating it in 
detail : a parish church for the twelfth century, 
a stone-built barn for the thirteenth, a timber- 


haps he would say that the 
times require that we should be told what is good 
for us; that if our mental climate is not such as 
can produce good architecture, we must be taught 
first to accept an architecture in which a healthier 
imate will be encouraged to develop. 
And he may be right. 

Mr. Sharp, too, seems least certain of his 
ground when he is offering a solution to a con- 
temporary problem. But he is not to be blamed 
for that, as the place of the country village in the 
modern national economy will have to be settled 
by the collaboration of many people besides 
town-planners. In any case, it is only a single 
illustration in his book I find unconvincing: his 
suggested plan for a modern village, which seems 
too exclusively architectural a method of solving 
what now belongs, for better or worse, to the 
unsolved problems of social and industrial 
planning. This Mr. Sharp recognizes in his 
exposition of the impact of the modern world on 
the traditional village set-up, which is both acute 
and constructive. His discussion of the desirable 
size of villages, for example, as determined by the 
population that can support an adequate educa- 
tional unit, is fascinating. 

Mr. Sharp writes about such matters clearly and 
convincingly, but most people will value the first 
part of his book even more. It is a study of the 
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English village as it now exists, and is wholly 
delightful. Mr: Sharp classifies villages into their 
various functional types—the roadside village, the 
squared village, the planned (or model) village, and 
so on—discussing the physical characteristics of 
each and il ing them with a charming series 
of comparative plans and photographs, in the 
choice and captioning of which he shows an 
unerring eye for the small things that give 
topographical character. Each of the villages he 
illustrates, famous or obscure, as well as being 
representative of its type is unique in its own 
ity. And this is the test the English 
village -has to face to-day: whether, in spite of 
the new world with which it has to link itself or 
die, it can preserve its genius for doing the same 
thing in an infinite number of equally valid ways. 
The lay-out of this book, it should be added, is a 
model of lucidity and elegance. Penguins have 
been responsible for many feats of production, 
but none better than these two. 
J. M. Ricwarps 


SCANDINAVIAN THEATRE 


Scandinavian Plays of the 20th Century, 
Introduction by ALRIK GuSTAVSEN. Oxford 
University Press. 208. 

To those who find in Max’s unforgettable 
caricature of William Archer kissing Ibsen’s toe 
(in a room adorned by a wallpaper patterned by 
Ibsen’s whiskers and containing a recondite 
allusion in the background to the worst line in 
Little Eyolf) a poignant comment on the history 
of the Scandinavian drama in this country, a 
new volume of Scandinavian plays arouses at 
first sight a familiar ‘sense of foreboding. Just 
how bad are the English translations? Are they 
once again mere travesties of the originals, like 
many translations of Bjérnson and Strindberg, 
or do they resemble the heavy-handed, humourless 
productions which, with certain exceptions, are 
all the British public knows of Ibsen? That 
Scandinavian playwrights should have suffered 
so signally at the hands of English and American 
translators is not surprising, since writers here 
familiar with the northern languages are rare ; 
and those with, in addition, stage experience, 
rarer still. It is too often forgotten that in 
translating a play a thorough knowledge of 
dramatic technique is indispensable. Without it, 
not only does the dialogue become clumsy and 
ineffective, but many subtle allusions, connecting 
links in the exposition, or touches of characterisa- 
tion, are mishandled or lost outright ; leading to 
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an accumulation of errors that result, at best, in a 
vague obscurity, and, at the worst, in that total 
incomprehensibility which has been the fate in 
English of some of Strindberg’s more difficult 
plays. 

A glance at the title page of the present volume 
is reassuring in so far as our worst fears are con- 
cerned, Published under the auspices of the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation it can be 
expected to contain no glaring faults, and a com- 

tent rendering of the originals may be assumed. 

ut, with one exception, the versions are not 
wholly free from the faults indicated above. The 
dialogue is too ofven inflexible and lacking in 
spontaneity, and tne author’s intentions do not 
always come through as they might. The situa- 
tion is complicated for English readers by the 
American idiom, which to our ears must seem out 
of place where there is a European or historical 
setting. Such a line as “ Aw, shut your trap,” 
in a play about the Paris Commune must strike 
a jarring note. But on the whole, these are small 
blemishes and the work has been creditably done. 
The version by Roy Campbell of Helge Krog’s 
Sounding Shell stands out, indeed, as exception- 
ally good. His handling of the dialogue, which in 
the original reaches a high level of skill, is able and 
sensitive. The play itself, a subtle essay by an 
accomplished writer, deals with the problems 
arising from the relations between a girl and three 
men. The dialogue here is of great importance, 
and the translator’s success is due to his sympathy 
and skill in re-creating it. 


English readers will probably turn with particu- 
lar interest to Niels Ebbesen by the Danish writer, 
Kai Munk, whose name is the only one of | this 
group of playwrights they are likely to know. 
The remarkable career and tragic death at the 
hands of the Nazis of this brilliant and courageous 
clergyman-playwright have brought him fame 
beyond the borders of his country, and his plays 
have recently had great success throughout 
Scandinavia. Kai Munk despised the modern 
“ psychological” play, and sought to restore to 
the theatre the full-blooded romantic manner of 
an earlier age. Niels Ebbesen tells the story of a 
Danish national hero who murders the foreign 
oppressor of his country. It is a thinly dis- 
guised attack on the Nazis, and may well have been 
a contributory cause of the author’s death. But 
the story, though apt to the times, is not particu- 
larly suited to the stage, being little more than a 
glorified anecdote. Though treated by Kai 
Munk with skill and vigour it lacks the force and 
interest of his play Diktatorinden (not included 


vian theatre is.very much alive at the present 
time ; but only the the two dealing with contem- 
porary life would be likely to interest audiences 

The book is well produced and has an able 


FILING FOR TEACHERS 


Research in Education. By R. A. C. OLIVER. 
Allen and Unwin. §s. 

The change from public indifference to educa~ 
tion to an almost suffocating interest has been as 
about as abrupt as the changed fortunes of the 
Cinderella to which education used to be likened. 
The Education Act has invited development 
plans, and pious hopes have been expressed that 
education shall henceforth be child-centred. 
Meanwhile, precious little has been said about the 
content of education. Professor Oliver’s book is 
timely in that it poses problems as numerous as 
pebbles on the shore, and demonstrates how few 
of these have been picked up. He shows that the 
country is embarking on an enterprise of un- 
paralleled magnitude and importance with the 
way almost uncharted by research. Many long- 
accepted assumptions remain unproved.. Has a 


- child revealed a “cast of mind” sufficiently at 


eleven to permit his being selected for the type of 
school best suited to his abilities, or does transfer 
at thirteen guarantee a smaller margin of error ? 
How far can the cultural heritage of Western 
civilisation be profitably acquired in translation ? 
What effect on learning has the drinking of a 
third of a pint of milk? Is there “any valid 
evidence’ that the prefect system develops a 
quality of leadership, and that team games 
develop the team spirit ? It is understandable that 
a director of education was embarrassed when a 
foreign headmaster asked to be shown our 
‘“‘ character building activities.’” ‘Too often the 


distinctive characteristics of the public schools 
have been taken over by the newer schools in 


produce children who are “ more friendly 
and better developed socially” than the victims 
of formal education, and whether the so-called 


producing i 
the precision of absolute scholarship. 

Professor Oliver’s case for the urgency of 
research is unanswerable. 


ing data, the purpose of which is often as ill- 
defined as its ultimate use is doubtful. Time 
was when it was the teacher’s job to teach. A 
new recruit to the profession might sometimes 
wonder whether he would not have been as well 
trained for his calling had he pursued a clerical 
course at Clark’s College as taking a degree at a 
university. Now Professor Oliver comes along 
asking that a hundred thousand teachers shall 
also be “research workers in educational 
sociology.”” In their daily work such they already 
are, and if they could be given a term’s leave of 
absence to record their practical experience, 
much good would accrue. 

American schools bristle with filing cabinets 
and all the abracadabra of the efficient office. 
Yet by and latge they miss the academic root of 
the matter. If advocates as persuasive as Professor 
Oliver let research in at the door while true 
education flies out of the window, Cinderella’s 
last state will be worse than her first. By all 
means let experience help research to plan the 
future profitably, but only under conditions which 
will not add to the already formidable obstacles 
between a teacher and his job. JOHN. GARRETT 


World Labour Comes of Age. By Berry WALLACE. 
Lawrence and Wishart. 8s. 6d. 

Delay in production has taken the edge off the 
topicality of this book. Written in June, 1945, it 
records the proceeds of the World Trade Union Con- 
ference held in London in February, 1945. Mrs. 
Wallace gives a day to day commentary on the Con- 
ference, quoting from the speeches of the leading 
delegates and reprinting verbatim Conference declara- 
tions on such questions as the Allied War Effort and 





the Peace Settlement. As background to the London 
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“meticulous, literally, definitely, nice, fascinate, 
lovely, deep, snobbish, c ic, liberal, de- 


viationist, collective, escapist. 
Report by V. S. Pritchett 


“The most popular word, to my surprise, was 
“ nice.”” The political words seem to be losing their 


end “lovely” also appeared to numb competitors” 
minds. Was I right im suspecting I had heard 
Anon’s definition of “snobbish” before ? 

A dirty piece of orange peel 

The stump of a cigar 

Once tred on by a princely heel— 

How Beautiful they are ! 
There were neat entries by Allan M. Laing, Willy 


“deep” and “lovely” either. She has a first prize Inscription at Earlshall, Fife.) 
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With sorts, just nasty; moot in disputation ; 
A place that Murso bellowed for in vain. 
... E, J. 
*[“ A nice wyf and a back doore 
Maketh a rich man poore.” 


divide between Frank Buckland, Yorick, Willy ‘There’s 2 word with a vogue that’s immense, 


Tadpole, Leslie Johnson Walther, Terence Its misuse is infectious, insidious, 
Melican, L. E. J., Maurice cant, Cluny and H. S. But those who are truly fastidious 
Mi Will only use “ nice ” in that sense. 
NICE LESLIE JOHNSON 
NICE 
Pale aipenncech son aiiteecdiatiand viece You ask me what nice is. . . . Not Aberystwyth 
hundred years have gone draw ices, 
| Stee Ulnpoeive wean cate alee ee: eee, mat Res “pea” 
F vol Cc devices, ’ 
But peaceful pre-war rice is nice at pre-war level 
DEEP prices, 
Deep is the night ; the pool; the lover’s look; And boating on the Isis, that’s what nice is. 
— joy, and sleep—the insomniac’: CLUNY 
nee METICULOUS 
And deep the uneducated call a book Detail he fondly loved, but a corroding FEAR 


F. C. C, 


SNOBBISH 
Some think the risk of being snobbish ends 


Of being commonplace, or wrong, or not quite 
clear, 

Sat on his dictionary and with Gremlin leer 

Whispered “ meticulcus ” in his unhappy ear. 


When they are not ashamed cf humble friends ; H. S. Murray 


Whereas the urge to seem upon a par 
With those we aren’t, is deeper, deeper far. 
F. C. Cc, 


LOVELY’S CONFESSION 
Poet, my sweet, sad syllables beware, 
For Satan first conceived them—fatal plot 
To make your fellows think their wives were 
Myself, when they were not. 


* See Northanger Abbey. 
To fascinate is to attract 
Without surcease. The lover racked, 
The moure that may not flee its fate, 
Both know how cats do fascinate. 
FRANK BUCKLAND 


FASCINATE 
Bewitch of old, with evil.eye entice. 
Im days of dark belief the sense was bad. 
What fascinates to-day is rather nice, 
The eye that once was evil now is glad. 
Maurice CASSEL 


F.C. CG. 


NICE 
Feolish* to Scots ; with fish-kettlcs vexation ; 


METICULOUS 
To wind the watch, to regulate the breath, 
No miniature decision to reverre ; 
Make love by metrcrome; before your death 
Choore coffin, grave-stone, and the type of 
hearre. 
TERENCE MELICAN 


DEMOCRATIC 
In Cleon’s time meant “ Government by the 
Mob,” 
Now, in the changing course of Use and Wont. 
Means, just according to your bent or job, 
The Government by thore you like—er don’t. 
Yoricx 
DEFINITELY 
A word used after yes ty such 
People as “ protest tco much,” 
And one which frequently will follow 
Affirmations Lard to swallow. 
Witty Tapro.e 


Giving away to others what’s their own ; 
Acting, expediently on principle ; 

Mating a free mind cnd a moral tone ; 
Enlightened (though tco late) ; thus liberal. 
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